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INTRODUCTION 


1. The White Paper containing proposals for the post-war expansion of the 
British system of Education, which was laid before Parliament not long ago, 
begins with these words :— 

* Upon the education of the people of this country the fate of this country 
depends.” 

If the people of Great Britain, which even before the war was spending from public 
funds the equivalent of Rs. 33-2-0 per head of the population on education, need such 
an admonition, it would appear to be even more necessary in relation to India, 
where the comparable expenditure in 1938-39 was Rs. 0-8-9 per head. 

` In the expectation that sooner or later a serious attempt would have to be 
made to tackle the problem of providing India with a system of education approxi- 
mating to those available in other countries, the Central Advisory Board of Education 
have devoted their attention in recent years to surveying the main fields of edu- 
cational activity with a view to ascertaining what would be the minimum provision 
required. Since their reconstitution in 1935 they have set up Committees to study 
and report upon the following, among other, subjects :— 
. Basic Education (2 reports). 
. Adult Education. 
The Physical Welfare of School-Children. * 
. School Buildings. 
. Social Service. 
. The Recruitment, Training and Conditions of Service of Teachers in Pri- 
mary, Middle and High Schools. 

7. The Recruitment of Education Officers. 

8. Technical (including Commercial and Art) Education. 

At their last two meetings they have reviewed the recommendations of these Com- 
mittees with special reference to post-war needs and to the possibility of post-war 
developments, and they are satisfied that, subject to such modifications as will be 
indicated in this report, they provide the foundations upon which an efficient system 
of public instruction, suited to the needs and circumstances of this country, can 
effectively be erected. The expenditure involved is admittedly heavy but the ex- 
perience of war suggests that when a paramount necessity can be established, the 
money required to meet it can and will be found. It is for India to decide whether 
the time has arrived when a national system of education is a paramount Necessity. 

Since the primary object of this report is to place a practicable plan of post-war 
development before the Reconstruction Committee of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, which will hardly have the time or the desire to concern itself with matters 
of educational method or technique, only such reference will be made to the contents 
of these reports as may be necessary to elucidate the general principles upon which the 
Board’s present recommendations are based. For the sake, however, of those who 
will not be satisfied merely to inspect the general-plan of the proposed structure but 
will also want to know in detail how it might be built and equipped throughout, it has 
been decided to reprint in a slightly abridged form the reports of the Committees 
referred to above. All that need be said here, therefore, is that while the Board 
have aimed at a standard comparable with those already attained in Great Britain 
and other Western countries before the war, they have been careful not to adopt 
western ideas or to copy western methods without being fully satisfied that they 
are those best suited to India. They also realise that conditions in different parts of 
India vary greatly and that consequently their aim should be to indicate the main. 
lines which development should follow rather than to prescribe any uniform or 
detailed plan. It will be for the responsible educational authorities to devise for 
themselves within the general lines laid down the type of education most appro- 
priate to their particular areas, and with this object in view, to give the fullest 
encouragement to every form of potentially useful experiment. While the aim 
throughout has beon to devise a system which is essentially Indian, the Board at the 
same time believe that there are certain fundamental principles which must deter- 
mine the training of the future citizon, wherever in the world he or she may happen 
to dwell, and they cannot conceive that any form of social or political community 
will ever prosper unless the importance of fostering ii the rising generation such 
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attributes as physical fitness, intelligence and integrity of character receives the f 
fullest recognition. In particular they are anxious not to expose themselves to ik 
the criticism that chey have ignored the moral or spiritual side of education ; they ei 
wish to state with all the emphasis in their power tliat at all stages of education n 
the training of the intellect and the training of character must proceed side by side, 2 
2. The Board anticipate that many aspects of the scheme set out in the following 2 
pages will excite public criticism. This they will certainly welcome, if its aim is e 
constructive and it is with no desire to forestall it that they express the opinion that a 
it will probably crystallise into one of two forms, either that the scheme costs too |; te 
much or that it takes too long. In both cases it should be pointed out that the deter. || id 
mining factor is the teacher, and particular attention is consequently invited to the ! & 
Standards adopted by the Board for the recruitment and training of teachers on the 
one hand and for their remuneration on the other. Ifthe teachers of different grades b 
are to be paid the salaries which the Board regard as the minimum likely to attract p 
men and women of the right type and with adequate qualifications, the total cost of ti 
a national system cannot be materially reduced. On the other hand, if entrants to ki 
the profession are to possess the minimum qualifications and undergo the minimum * 
training: which the Board regard as essential, the additional recruits will only be " 
forthcoming as new schools and colleges are brought into exístence, since the present à 
system is entirely incapable of supplying the number required. Progress cannot out- n 
Strip the supply of teachers, and the assumption in this report that about 35 per | li 
cent. of the output of the new High Schools will be attracted into the teaching -t 
profession may well turn out to be over-optimistic. The Board, therefore, see no 
prospect of shortening the period without lowering teaching standards, which they b 
would most strongly deprecate or conscripting teachers, which they would only c 
contemplate as a last resort. » 
3. It may also be advisable to clear the ground for an impartial consideration of e 
the proposals in this report by attempting to anticipate other possible misconcep- & 
tions. The first is that greater liberality on the part of Governments rather than any 9 
radical change in the method of approach is all that is needed. It is certainly not b 
the Board's desire either to exaggerate existing defects or to overlook what has been. e 
achieved in the face of grave difficulties at certain times and places but in their con- | B 
Sidered opinion it is inconceivable that within a reasonable period a really national | 
System could be developed or evolved from what now exists or by the methods hither- E 
to followed. Apart from the extremely slow progress which had been made. E 
before the war, the present system does not provide the foundations on which | d 
an effective structure could be erected ; in fact much of the present rambling edifice | i 
will have to be scrapped in order that something better may be substituted. A ^ 
Second possible misconception is that some half-way house of a less expensive type | a 
can be found between what now is and what this report advocates. The answerto | A 
this is that the minimum provision which could be accepted as constituting a national | j 
system postulates that all children must receive enough education to prepare them to — | E 
earn a living as well as to fulfil themselves as individuals and discharge their duties | x 
as citizens. It also requires that those with the requisite capacity should be further A 
trained to fill positions of responsibility in all walks of life. It has been suggested q 
by some of those who shrink from the financial implications of going the whcle way, si 
thab education might be limited to all the children in some places or some of the ^ si 
children everywhere or some of the children in some places only. Even if such ® | | f 
differentiation could be regarded as compatable with the claims of social justice | ^ 5 
it is difficult to see how the selection involved could be fairly made, If there 
is to be anything like equality of opportunity, it is impossible to justify o 
providing facilities for some of the nation’s children and not for others. In t 
the first place, therefore, a national system can hardly be other than universal. | t 
Secondly it must also he compuslory, if the grave wastage which exists today undera | t 
voluntary system is not to be perpetuated and even aggravated. And thirdly, if | i 
education is to be universal and compulsory, equity requires that it should be free | I 
and common-sense demands that it should last long enough to secure its fundamental i e 
objective. 
A word of warning based on experience elsewhere is necessary against any | 3 


proposal on economie grounds to apply compulsion only up to the end of the Junior | 
Basie (Primary) stage in the first instance and then to oxtend it gradually upwards 
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as circumstances suggest or finances permit. It is true that this method has been 
followed in England and other countries but those who have had experience of it 
know how much inefficiency and waste it has entailed It is significant that for this 
very reason Education Authorities in England are still wrestling over seventy years 
after the passing of the Education Act of 1870 with the task of reorganising the lower 
storeys of the educational structure. Furthermore, basic education from 6—14 is 
an organic whole and will lose much of its value, if not so treated ; im any case an 
education, which lasts only five years and ends about the age of eleven, cannot be 
regarded as an adequate preparation either for life or livelihood. If, as would appear 
| ¿5 to be the case, a universal compulsory system of basic education can only be intro- 
| ! | duced by stages, the progression should clearly be from area to area and not from age 
' to age. 

4. Even though all the nation's children are brought to school, success will not 
be achieved unless the teaching is effective and efficient teachers will bave to be 
properly paid. Attention is called to the fact that the recommendations as to 
teachers! salaries, which will be found set out in full in the appropriate chapters, 
were unanimously approved at a meeting at which every Provincial Government 
was represented. It should also be noted that they were fixed with reference to pre- 
war standards ofliving. Once teachers' salaries are settled, it is not difficult to fix 
a datum line of expenditure below which it can be shown that the requirements of a 
national system will never be satisfied. The object of this report is to fix that datum 
line, subject of course to the proviso that it will require modification in the light of 

- the conditions obtaining in India in the years to come. 

5. A reference may usefully be made here to the report on School Buildings, 
because very little will be found in this report about the vast programme of school 
construction which will be necessary, if a national system is to be brought into being 
within a period of 30:to 40 years. It is true that provision has been made in all the 
estimates of recurring expenditure for interest and sinking fund charges on the 
assumption that non-recurring expenditure on school buildings will as a rule be met 
out of loans in future. Without a proper loan system any large building programme 
becomes almost impracticable. It is also worth recalling that the minimum stand- 
ards to be observed in respect of the provision of sites, buildings, equipment etc. for 
schools of all types have been prescribed in detail in the report referred to and that 
due regard has been had to the possibility of taking advantage of climatic conditions, 
cheap methods of construction and other factors which may aid in reducing the 
cost. In connection with the provision of equipment, special emphasis may be laid 
on the importance of adequate libraries and of making the fullest possible use of what 
are commonly described as mechanical aids to learning, e.g., the cinema, the radio, 
the gramophone, the epidiascope, the magic lantern etc. 

6. Some apology or explanation may be required for the absence of much specific 
reference in this report to the question of education for girls and women. This is 
certainly not due to any failure to recognise the magnitude of this issue ; in fact 
quite the opposite. The past tendency to treat girls’ and women’s education as a 
problem on its own—it still enjoys a chapter to itself in many Provincial education 
reports—has distracted attention from the fact that in any modern community it is 
even more important for the mothers to be educated than the fathers and that conse- 
quently all educational facilities mutatis mütandis—and the differences are by uo 
means so fundamental as the old-fashioned imagine—should be equally available for 

| i both sexes. It is, therefore, assumed in the following pages that whatever is needed 

| | for boys and men, not less will be required for girls and women. This may even 

` apply to Technical Education not many years hence. 7 

7. For somewhat similar reasons little will be found here about those communal 
or caste divisions, which figure so prominently in the political and social life of India 
today. The extent to which they complicate and may continue to complicate even 
the solution of purely educational problems is fully realised but it is to be hoped 
that a national system of education, which deserves the name, will aim at satisfying 
impartially the needs of everybody. It is certainly intended that the educational 
provision contemplated in this report will cater equally for all, irrespective of the 
community or caste to which they may belong. 

The question of religious education, however, falls into a different category. 
The importance which the Board attach at all stages of education to the training of 


e o 
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character has already been stressed. There will probably be general agreement that 
‘religion in the widest sense should inspire all education and that a curriculum devoid 
of an ethical basis will prove barren in the end. The Board certainly envisage that 
private schools conducted by denominational and other bodies will have their 
, appropriate place in a national system, provided that so far as secular Instruction is 
| concerned, they comply with the conditions and reach the standards prescribed in the 
| case of State Schools. It will be for the responsible authorities to consider the more 
difficult question of the facilities which could or should be provided for those children 
in State Schools whose parents desire them to receive dogmatic religious education. 
At the same time the Board feel that it may be useful to lay down certain general 
principles for guidance as to the best way in which the whole question of religious 
education should be approached and they have accordingly appointed a special 
Committee for this purpose. 

8. There is another matter which bulks very large in the minds of many edu- 
cationists but will be found to have received very little attention in this report. This 
is the subject of Examinations. There are two reasons for this omission. In the 
first place, the subject has been under consideration by a Committce of the Board, 
which has only just completed its investigation, and there has been no time for its 
recommendations to receive the attention they deserve from the authorities con. 
cerned. In the second place while a national system of education will no doubt 
still have to have examinations of some kind, it seems highly desirable to get the 
system started and then devise examinations to suit it. Otherwise the urge to draw 
up an examination syllabus first and fit the new system to it will be found irresistible 
by many. 


various authorities entrusted with the administration of education at its different 
stages to work out detailed schemes suited to the particular needs of the areas or 


The same caution must apply to the estimates of cost which will be found in 
the following pages. These are based partly on actual figures which the Board 
believe to be reliable and partly on certain assumptions which they regard as justi- 
fiable. They realise, however, that certain factors are likely to arise during the con- 
siderable period which is bound to elapse before the proposed scheme can be brought 
into full operation, which will necessarily affect, and may affect greatly, the calcula- 
tions set out in this report. In the first place the estimates are based on pre-war 
standards, Any variations which may take place during the next generation in the 
general cost of living, and particularly in rates of remuneration or prices of materials, 


tion. It is impossible to forecast at what rate the school population will increase 


cost of the national system proposed and has been deliberately kept as a reserve to- 
wards meeting the cost of further expansion due to inerease in population. It may 
well prove inadequate for this purpose. Furthermore, if during the next thirty or 
forty years standards of living generally improve to the extent hoped, public opinion 
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| programmes may involve, it is unlikely that the picture as a whole will be materially 
| changed. The need for a drastic reconsideration of the present method of paying 

for education and for a redistribution of the burden between the Central and Pro- 
| vincial Governments will surely remain. 

Although the Board recognise that it may be outside their province to explore 
| the financial issues they have raised and that in any case the claims of education 
cannot be considered independently of those of other essential social services which 
are beyond their purview, they have not been able to avoid giving some considera- 
tion to the question of ways and means. They feel, however, that it would be well 
to defer any discussion of this issue until the concluding chapter of this report, by 
| which time the nature of and the reasons for the developments they are advocating 

will, it is hoped, be more fully appreciated. 

10. Unless they have signally failed to diagnose India’s educational needs, the 
Board feel that given the will and the money, the stage is now set for a start to be 
made and no one need complain that he is held up by uncertainty as to what should 
be done or how it should be done. They recognise that much devoted service has 
been rendered to the cause of education both by bodies and by individuals, but in 
a country where apathy and inertia have reigned so long in the educational 
domain and where poverty has been the accepted excuse for leaving undone what 
ought to be done, a prodigious effort will be needed on the part of those responsible, 
both to set things going and to face the financial implications which such action will 
involve. Other countries, however, are already on the march towards the goal of 
social security and if India continues to evade her responsibilities in this respect, she 
must be content to relegate herself to a position of permanent inferiority in the 
society of civilised nations. 
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CHAPTER I.—BASIC (PRIMARY AND MIDDLE) EDUCATION: 


1. In every country in the world, whether occidental or oriental, which aspires to ` 
be regarded as civilised, with the exception of India, the need for a national system 
of education for both boys and girls which will provide the minimum preparation 
for citizenship has now been accepted. à 

In India the need for similar provision has been under discussion for many years, 
but that no substantial progress has yet been made is obvious from the fact that | 
over 85 per cent. of her population is still illiterate. Any country go situated is y | 
potential source of danger under modern conditions and when the countr y 1n question 
is Or aspires to be a democracy, the position becomes worse than dangerous. The 
primary requisite of any system of publie education for a democracy is that it Should 
provide for all its members, and not for a few only, at least such training as may be 


final conclusion, as to what the length and content of this minimum training should 
be. Before the war in the U.S. A. and in most European countries the period for | - 
compulsory education extended from the age of five or six to fourteen or fifteen, |. 
The plans for post-war educational development which have been published fore. 
shadow some lengthening of this period. | 
A The two Committees on Basic Education, set up by the Central Advisory Board 
¡of Education in 1938-39, on whose reports the proposals contained in this chapter are 
very largely based, have prescribed that the age-range for compulsory school attend. 
{ance in India should be from six to fourteen. While for reasons given in the next | 
chapter a somewhat lower age than six for starting school might be educationally de- | 
sirable, a compulsory school life of eight years may be taken as the basis upon which | 
plans for immediate post-war development should be made. The Inter-University | 
Board have suggested an eight-year compulsory school life beginning at age five but 
the Board regard thirteen as too early an age for 80 per cent. of the future citizens to 
finish their full time education, while to increase the compulsory period by one year 
would add approximately Rs. 20 crores to tho ultimate cost. While adhering to six 
as the minimum age for compulsion they agree that children should be encouraged 
to attend school at five or even earlier. In conformity with worldwide opinion the 
Committees mentioned above recommended and the Central Advisory Board agreed 
that any system of universal compulsory instruction must also be free, 


2. Although the Scope of the provision outlined above may not appear very gen- 
erous In comparison with what is contemplated elsewhere, a very brief survey of the 
present position in India will show clearly what an enormous advance it will mean as 
well as the magnitude of the problems which will have to be solved before it can be 


j 
| 


and 3,297 rural arcas (comprising 14,501 villages) in British India. - Of these 66 urban | 
and 2,908 rural areas were in the Punjab. It extended in no case beyond the end of 


Moreover, it cannot be said that in any of these areas, even in the Punjab, compulsion 
is really effective. It can hardly be so where there is no organised system of trained 
Attendance Officers to see that children attend school and the courts are disinclined 


Apart from the comparatively few compulsory areas, attendance at school has 
been and still is on a voluntary basis. In 1936.37* there were 1,19,85,986 
pupils on the Iegisters of some school or other as compared with approximately 


class I, 23,55,418 in class II, 17,922,992 in class TIT, 12,14,504 in class IV and only | 


long enough at school to reach the earliest stage viz. class IV, at which permanent 
literacy is likely to be attained. The result is that money spent on the others (nearly 


EO ae 
*Eleventh Quinquennial Review of the Progress of Education in India. 
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There is only one way to stop ¿his wastage and that is to make education com- 
pulsory. In addition to Attendance Officers who know their duty and courts which 
are ready to do theirs, educational propaganda on an intensive scale will have to be 
carried out, if parents are to be made to realise that education extending through 
childhood to the early years of adolescence is a paramount necessity in the interest 
of their children. In almost every country, compulsion when first introduced has 
been met by opposition, mostly from the very quarters which it was especially de- 
signed to benefit. It is hardly surprising that poor peasants and labourers should be 
reluctant to sacrifice any contribution which can be expected from their children to- 
wards the livelihood of the family, but at the same time there must be something 
seriously wrong with economic conditions, if the budget of even the poorest family 
is dependent on the earnings of the little children. It is encouraging to note from 
experience in other parts of the world that no nation which has once been given a 
public system of education, however imperfect it may be and whatever the opposi- 
tion to it in the beginning, would now submit to be deprived of it. 

3. It is unnecessary to repeat here in detail the proposals made by the Commit- 
tees of the Central Advisory Board for the organisation of a national system of com- 
pulsory education on basic lines for all boys and girls between the ages of six and 
fourteen. Their reports have already been made public, but for convenience a 
summary of their main conclusions and recommendations has been included at the 
end of this chapter. " 

Basic (Primary and Middle) education, as envisaged by the Central Advisory 
Board, embodies many of the educational ideas contained in the original 
Wardha scheme, though it differs from it in certain important particulars. The 
main principle of “ learning through activity ” has been endorsed by educationists 
all over the world. At the lower stages the activity will take many forms, leading 
gradually up to a basic craft or crafts suited to local conditions. So far as possible 
the whole of the curriculum will be harmonised with this general conception. 
The three R’s by themselves can no longer be regarded as an adequate equipment 
for efficient citizenship. The Board, however, are unable to endorse the view that 
education at any stage and particularly in the lowest stages can or should be expect- 
ed to pay for itself through the sale of articles produced by the pupils. The most 
which can be expected in this respect is that sales should cover the cost of the 
additional materials and equipment required for practical work. 

“ Basic ” education, while preserving its essential unity, will consist of two stages, 
the junior (or Primary) stage, covering a period of five years and the senior 
(or Middle) stage, covering three years. Those who find the term “ Basic ” unattrac- 
tive and prefer the existing nomenclature of “ Primary " and “ Middle ” for these 
two stages are of course at liberty to retain these, provided they accept the essential 
unity of the two stages and the necessity of so planning the Primary course that it 
leads up naturally to the Middle. The main reason for this division is that at about 
the age of eleven or twelve, with the onset of adolescence, certain mental and physical 
changes occur in boys and girls which necessitate a corresponding adjustment both 
in the content of the curriculum and in the methods of instruction. ‘‘ Hence ”, as 
the second Basic Committee say, “ arises the need for treating the instruction given 
before and after this psychological break as forming two well defined stages, each with 
its own scope, aim and technique though inspired by the same fundamental aim ”. 

It has also been recommended that the transfer of children from the “ basic ” 
school to other forms of post-primary education should be provided for after the 
5th class, 2.e., at the conclusion of the Junior Basic (Primary) stage or about the age 
of eleven plus in order that children with special abilities and aptitudes may embark 
on a more prolonged course of further education than can be provided in the Senior 
Basic (Middle) Schools, where the great majority will finish their full-time schooling. 
Reference will be found in the chapter on High Schools to the question of how to select 
such children and to the assistance which will be necessary to enable poor children 
of ability to enjoy the benefits of higher education. As the Committee say :— 

“The various types of post-primary schools (other than the * Senior Basie’ 
school) to which suitable children may be transferred at the end of the Junior Basie 

Stage should provide a variety of courses extending over a period of at least five 
years after the age of eleven. These courses while preserving an essentially cultural 
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character should be designed to prepare pupils for entry to industrial and commercia) 
(and one may add agricultural) occupations as well as to Universities a 

With regard to the Senior Basic (Middle) School, its main objective has already 
been defined. On leaving it the pupil should be prepared to take his place in the 
community as a worker and as a future citizen. He should also be inspired with 
the desire to continue his education through such means as a national System of 
education may place at his disposal. With this end in view the Senior Basic School 
should afford the widest possible opportunities for those corporate activities, 
including physical training and organised games, which are essential to supplement 
the instruction given in the class-room. 

Careful consideration has been given to the question whether English should 
be introduced as a subject in the Basic School. The Board are of opinion that 
under no circumstances should it find a place in the curriculum of the Junior Basic 
(Primary) School. Nor are they satisfied as to the desirability of introducing it at 
the Senior Basie (Middle) stage but they recognise that there may be a strong 
public demand for it in certain areas and they feel that the final decision in this case 
must be left in the hands of the Provincial Education Department. This modifies 
conclusion No. 13 of the First Committee (cf. page 11). 
. . It is important that a Senior Basic (Middle) School should contain enough 
children to make proper grading possible and to enable adequate facilities for practical 
instruction to be provided on an economic basis. For this reason in rural areas 
with a scattered population, hostels willhave to be attached to Senior Basic 
(Middle) Schools. à 

Experiments in Basic education have already been carried out in five Provinces 
and these should provide in due course valuable data for future developments. 

4. Some indication has been given above of the kind of education which a 
national system should provide for the great bulk of the country's children ; those de- 
siring further information should consult the two Reports already mentioned. At- 
tention must now be turned to what is in fact the predominant factor in the success of 
all education, viz. the quality of the teacher. It is a notorious fact that the teaching 
profession in this country is miserably paid—the &verage pay of primary teachers 
in Government schools is Rs, 27 p.m. and in private schools it is generally lower ; 
in one large Province the average is less than Rs. 10 p.m. It is clear that both the 
pay and the status of the teacher will have to be very considerably improved if the 
profession is to attract the right type of recruit. The present position is explicable 
only on the assumption that the authorities responsible do not regard education as a 
Service of any real public importance, An all-round improvement in the standard 
of teaching is all the more necessary because Basic Education in view of its emphasis 
on craft work and the correlation of other subjects therewith demands a high level 
of teaching skill, if it is to be really successful. 

.A particularly urgent need is that for a vast increase in the number of trained 
women teachers, Apart from the Pre-Primary Schools, where all the teachers must 
rs in Junior Basic Schools and one-half 
women. It has been assumed that the 
arate schools for boys and girls will be the 
dvisory Board of Education appointed a 
of the recruitment, training and conditions 
tions contained in their report were adopted 


rule in the latter. In 1942 the Central A 
Committee to consider the whole question 
of service of teachers and the: recommenda 


y escribed as the minimum qualifications for a 
(Primary or Middle) School a matriculation certificate or its 
9 years course of professional training. In 
ndations are set out below :— d 
E hers in Junior Basic (Primary) Schools (in- 
cluding Infants and Nursery Schools) should be Rs. 30—1—35—3 (biennially) —50 
a, i both for men and women. The Committee re- 
ge schools should have free houses : where this 
added to their salaries. This scale, which has 
ed as normal rural areas, may be increased up 
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to 50 per cent. to meet the needs of areas where the cost of living or other factors 
necessitate a more generous scale, e.g., in Delhi or one of the provincial capitals the- 
initial salary for primary teachers may be raised to Rs. 45 and the maximum to Rs. 75. 

For teachers in Senior Basic (Middle) schools the minimum scale recommended: 
is Rs. 40—2—80 p.m., with the same provision as in the case of primary teachers for 
increasing it to meet the needs of more expensive areas. Here also the Committee 
see no reason for differentiating between men and women. 

The scales prescribed above are for ordinary assistant teachers in the different 
types of school. The Committee are aware that by themselves they will hardly 
achieve the object of making the teaching service attractive to really good people or 
placing it on a level of comparative equality with other professions. But the Commit- 
tee believe that the inducements to the keen and ambitious to take up teaching can 
be increased if a reasonable nuber of posts are available which carry salaries. 
above the ordinary scales. Outstanding among these posts are those of Headmaster 
and Headmistress and much may be done to raise the status of teaching in the eyes 
of the publie generally and of parents in particular by according special recognition 
to these posts. Apart, however, from what may be described as the propaganda 
aspect of this matter, the Committee are convinced that not only the administrative: 
responsibilities of Heads in all but the smallest schools but what is much more 
important the mfluence which particularly in rural areas they should exercise or: 
pupils, parents and the community at large must receive much greater recognition 
than they have received hitherto. The head of even the smallest school ought to 
be a person of consequence in the district and this should be reflected in his salary. 
The Committee accordingly recommend that Head Teachers in the different grades of 
schools should be remunerated as set out below. 

N.B.—As in the case of assistant teachers scales may be increased up to 50 per cent. in areas- 
where the cost of living or other factors necessitate it. 


1. Junior Basic (Primary) Schools 


Grade Size of school Salary scale p.m. Remarks 
A. 10r2 class sections . t . Rs.10 above scale for assistants Same scale for men and women. 
B. 3,4 or 5 class sections a Rs. 50—4—70 Where no house is provided, 10 per 
C. 5or6to8or 10 class sections . Rs. 60—4—80 cent. should be added to salary. 
D. Above 8 or 10 class sections : Rs 80—4—100 
2. Senior Basic (Middle) Sehools—(Vernacular and Anglo-Vernacular) 
Grade Size of school Salary scale p.m. Remarks 
A. 3or4elass sections . 1 : Rs. 80—41—100 Same scale for men and womerg 
D. 4 or 5 to 6 or 8 class sections A Rs. 00—4—110 Where no house is provided, 10 pen 
C. Over 6 or 8 class sections . " Rs. 110—4—130 cent, should be added to salary. 


The Committee were further of opinion that all recognised teaching service should 
ultimately become pensionable and that where no pension funds exist or can be 
expected to exist in the near future contributory provident funds should be at once 
established on the basis of 50 per cent. contribution from the teacher and 50 per cent. 
from the employer. Although, as will be seen, these scales represent a very 
substantial improvement on the existing position, it is still open to doubt whether in 
view of the better educational background now demanded they will succeed in 
attracting an adequate supply of teachers of the right type. 

5. On the basis of 1 teacher to every 30 pupils in the Junior Basic (Primary) 
Schools and 1 teacher to every 25 pupils in the Senior Basic (Middle) Schools, 18,21,760* 
teachers will be needed to cope with a total school population of 5,15,25,000 
between the ages of six and fourteen, excluding the 20 per cent. of children 
between eleven and fourteen who may be expected to proceed to High Schools. 

A word of explanation may be necessary regarding the pupil-teacher ratio taken 
above. In the case of Great Britain, where even today a class in a Primary School! 
may have 40 or more pupils on the register, it will be discovered on scrutiny that if 
the total number of children is divided by the total number of teachers employed, 
the average actually works out at less than 30 children per teacher. It is not practi- 
able to organise schools, especially in the rural areas, into convenient units of say 
40. If 40 were fixed as the maximum number of pupils per teacher, a school of 45 will 
need two, and one of 85, three teachers and so on. Then, too, classes have to be sub- 
divided for craft subjects and Heads relieved of regular teaching duties, which necessi- 
tates extra teachers. It will also be remembered that at the Senior Basic (Middle 
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stage, classes will tend to be smaller and more sub-division will be necessary. A 
greater number of specialist teachers will also be needed. It will thus be seen that 1 
teacher to every 30 children in Junior Basic (Primary) and 1 to every 25 in the Senior 
Basic (Middle) Schools is not an over-generous standard to take in regard to staffing. 

6. With the data now available it is pessible to make a rough and ready caleula. 
tion of the approximate cost of establishing a national system of Basic (Primary 
and Middle) Schools. Teachers’ salaries in Basic and most other types of schoo] 
will account for roughly 70 per cent. of the total expenditure, the balance being 
distributed as shown in the table below : 


Estimated Cost of a system of universal Basic (Primary and Middle) Education for 
: British India when in full operation 


*Esti- jNo. of tAverage §Total llOtler Total Cost 
Age ? mated teachers salary salary Expen- gross per 
Range No. of required per bill diture cost pupil 
Schools upils teacher per (Lakhs) per per 
(Lakhs) p.m. annum annum annum 
(Lakhs) (Lakhs) 
1 2 3 4 6 7 8 9 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Re. 
-Junior Basic (Primary) . 6—11 360 12,00,000 425 $0,00 34,20 114,29 31°84 
"Senior Basic (Middle) . 11—14 156  60,00,000 61'5 60,55 25,95 86,50 55°31 


*The estimate is based on Public Health Commissioner’s Report, 1940. Of the 11—14 age-group four-fifths 
-are shown in Senior Basic (Middle) Schools. 
jOne teacher to 30 pupils in Junior Basie (Primary) Schools, one to 25 in Senior Basic (Middle) Schools. 
tAverago salary on the basic scales in accordance with Government's actuarial calculation. 
SAdditions have been made for Head Teachers, higher scales in urban areas, house allowances, Government 
en uton p pension or provident funds ete. Teachers’ salaries are taken as accounting for 70 per cent. of the 
ota] gross cost. 


This includes (a) loan charges, 5 per cent. of total cost, (b) special services, including school medical service, 
«special schools ctc., 10 per cent., (c) administration, 5. per cent., (d) books, stationery, apparatus and equipment, 
maintenance and repair of buildings and furniture and miscellaneous charges, 10 per cent. Other expenditurei: 
‘taken as accounting for 30 per cent. of the total gross cost. 


A more detailed statement showing the estimated cost of establishing Junior 
-and Senior Basic Schools in Provinces and Local Administrations will be found at 
Appendix—Tables A and B. 

It will be seen from the above table that the total cost of establishing a national 
«system of Basic (Primary and Middle) schools will be just over Rs. 200 crores. From 
this total the amount now spent on Primary and Middle Schools (except perhaps 
“the Middle sections of High Schools) should be deducted in theory to give the 
additional cost that will be involved by the establishment of a universal compulsory 
and free system of Basic Education for boys and girls between six and fourteen. 
Such a deduction would, however, only be justified in fact, if it were feasible to 
«establish such a system in the very near futuro ; but for a compelling reason, which is 
-explained in the chapter on the Training of Teachers, it will take under the most 
favourable auspices 30 to 40 years before it can be brought into full operation. 
It has, therefore, been thought prudent to treat the money now spent on educating 
«children in Primary and Middle Schools as a reserve to meet in part, at any rate, 
the probable increase of population during the period of expansion. 

7. The conclusions contained in the reports of the Board’s two Committees 
«on Basic Education which examined the Wardha Scheme are set out below : 

(a) First Committee : 

(1) The scheme of * basic > education should first be introduced in rural areas. 

(2) The age range for compulsion should be six to fourteen years, but children 
«can be admitted to the * basic * school at the age of five. 

(3) Diversion of students from the “basic” school to other kinds of schools 
should be allowed after the 5th class or about the age of eleven plus. 7 

(4) The medium of instruction should be the vernacular of the pupils. y 

.. (5) A common language for India is desirable. This should be Hindustani 
with both the Urdu and Hindi scripts. Option should be given to children to 
choose the script and provision should be made for teaching them in that script. 
Eyery teacher should know both scripts, viz., Urdu and Hindi. Some members 
‘of the Committee suggest that the adoption of Roman script might prove 
& solution to the language difáculty and greatly minimise the work of both scholar 
‘and teacher, 

(6) The Wardha Scheme of basic education is in full agreement with the 
recommendations made in the Wood—Abbott Report so far as the principle of 
farming by doing ig concerned. This acitivity should be of many kinds in the 
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lower classes and later should lead to a basic craft, the produce from which should 
[pem and the proceeds applied to the upkeep of the school. 


(7) Certain elements of cultural subjects, which cannot be correlated with the 
basic craft, must be taught independently. À 
| (8) The training of teachers should be reorganized and their status raised. 
*(9) No teacher should receive less than Rs. 20 per mensem. 
(10) Efforts should be made to recruit more women teachers and to persuade 
girls of good education to take up teaching. 
| (11) Basie schools should be started only when suitable trained teachers are 
available. 
(12) The curriculum will need revision in the light of experience. 
1(13) English should not be introduced as an optional subject in basic schools. 
(14) The State should provide facilities as at present for every community 
jto give religious teaching, when so desired but not at the cost of the State. k 
E (15) No external examinations need be held. At the end of the basic school 
¡course a leaving certificate based on an internal examination should be given. 
j (16) Pupils wishing to join other schools at the end of the 5th class (age eleven 
jplus) should also be granted a leaving certificate. 


| (17) Promotion from class to class will be determined by the school, though 


} 
\ 


4 


| the results of the internal examinations should be subject to the supervisor’s ins- 


pection. 

(b) Second Committee : 

(1) While the provision of ‘ pre-basic ' education in Mursery and Infants 
Schools and classes is highly desirable, it is not practicable at this stage, in view of 
the lack both of money and of trained women teachers, to advocate its introduc- 
tion on a compulsory basis. Provincial Governments should aim in the first 
place (a) at providing model Infants and Nursery Schools in suitable centres, (b) 
at increasing the supply of properly trained infants teachers, who should be 
women, (c) at encouraging the enrolment in ‘ basic’ schools of children below the 
minimum ago for compulsory attendance and (d) at stimulating the provision by 
voluntary agencies of efficient ‘ pre-basic ’ schools. 

(2) * Basic” education should comprise a course of eight years from the 
age of six to fourteen years and that this course while presetving its essential unity 
should consist of two stages—the first stage, the ‘junior’ stage, covering a period 
of five years and the second stage, the ‘ senior >, three years. 

(3) The transfer of children from the * basic’ school to other forms of post- 
primary education should be allowed after the 5th grade, t.e., at the conclu- 
sion of the ‘junior basic’ stage, 

(4) The various types of post-primary school (other than the“ senior 
basic’ school) to which suitable children may be transferred at the end of the 
* junior basic” stage should provide a variety of courses extending over a period 
of at least five years after the age of eleven. These courses, while preserving an 
essentially cultural character, should be designed to prepare pupils for entry to 
industrial and commercial occupations as well as to Universities. 

(5) Special arrangements should be made in these schools for assimilating 
pupils who decide to continue their education after completing the full course 
in the ‘ basic ’ school, ¿.e., after reaching the Sth class. 3 

(8) Suitable courses should be framed for girls attending * senior basic’ schools 
which should include such subjects as cookery, laundry work, needle work, 
homecrafts, the care of children and first aid, the remainder of the instruction 
to be correlated with this . course of domestic science in accordance with the 
general principles of the * basic education ’ scheme. 

(7) A standing committee of the Central Advisory Board of Education 
should be appointed to watch new educational experiments carried on in the pro- 
vinces as well as the progress of educational developments generally, with special 
reference to ‘ basie* education, and to make recommendations to the Board for 
necessary action. There should be a representative of the Hindustani Talimi 
Sangh on this Committee. 


*(The minimum now prescribed is Rs. 30 p.m.). 
t(Since modified—cf. page 8). 
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(8) Subject to such conditions as are set out in the report the Central 
‘Government should contribute not less than half the amount of the approved net 
recurring expenditure on ‘ basic’ education in each province, the balance to be 
found by the Provincial Government and the local bodies entrusted by it with the 


administration of compulsory education. For capital expenditure on buildings, . 


equipment etc., a loan system should be adopted. . 

(9) A central agency should be established in each province for the dis- 
posal of marketable articles produced in schools. 

The Central Advisory Board of Education adopted most of the conclusions and 
recommendations of this Committee. With regard to conclusion No. 8 their deci. 
sion was : 

“ While the majority of the members of the Board accepted the view of the 
Committee, the official members representing the Government of India expressed 
their inability to commit themselves in any way. The representative of the 
Legislative Assembly attending the meeting felt himself precluded under existing 
circumstances from supporting the Committee's recommendation. One or two 
members, while in favour of the principle that the Central Government should make 
some contribution, found themselves unable to go as far as the Committee desired ”. 

8. Summary of the main conclusions in this chapter :— 

(a) A system of universal, compulsory and free education for all boys and 
girls between the ages of six and fourteen should be introduced as speedily as 
possible though in view of the practical difficulty of recruiting the requisite supply 
of trained teachers it may not be possible to complete it in less than forty years. 

(b) The character of the instruction to be provided should follow the general 
lines laid down in the reports of the Central Advisory Board's two Com- 
mittees on Basic Education. 

(c) The Senior Basic (Middle) School, being the finishing school for the great 
majority of future citizens, is of fundamental importance and should be generously 
staffed and equipped. 

(d) All education depends on the teacher. The present status and remunera- 
tion of teachers, and especially those in Primary Schools, are deplorable. The 
standards in regard to the training, recruitment and conditions of service of 
teachers prescribed in the report of the Committeo approved by the Central 
Advisory Board in 1943 represent the minimum compatible with the success of a 
national system : these should be adopted and enforced everywhere. 

(e) A vast increase in the number of trained women teachers will be required. 

(f) The total estimated annual cost of the proposals contained in this 
chapter when in full operation is Rs. 200 crores approximately. 


CHAPTER II.—PRE-PRIMARY EDUCATION 


l. It is one of the many consequences of the general lack of educational plan- 
ning in India that a very impressionable, plastic and educationally potent period 
of a child's life has received so little attention. In most countries in Europe and 
America it has now. been. clearly recognised that the nursery or infants school 
hag an important part to play in every school system. Russia, where an extremely 
efficient system of kindergartens, créches and nurseries has been evolved, deserves 
special mention in this connection. Outside India the nursery school has come 
into its own and has taken a well-defined place in the fabric of public instruction, 
but the importance of looking after the physical and mental welfare of future citi- 
zens from their earliest years has still to be brought home to the responsible autho- 
tities in this country. Official neglect, however, is far from being the only obstacle ; 
ignorance and indifference on the part of the people most'closely concerned has also 
contributed to the present sorry state of affairs. Even if proper facilities were pro- 
vided, it would be by no means an easy matter to persuade the Indian mother to 
subordinate her natural affections in the interest of a more healthy physi- 
cal and mental environment for her children. A great deal of propaganda and 
training of public opinion will be necessary before a svstem of pre-primary educa- 
tion can be successfully introduced. ; à 

27 It is necessary first of all to define what is meant by pre-primary education 
as applied to India’s needs. In Great Britain and other Western countries, where 
the age for compulsory attendance is five or even lower, it is usnal to distinguish 
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between Infants Schools or classes, which cater for children between the ages of five 
and seven or eight, and Nursery Schools, or classes, which are designed for those 
below the compulsory school age. Nursery and Infants classes, as distinct from 
Nursery and Infants Schools, mean special classes attached to schools for older 
children. In the Indian system, so long as the age for compulsion is fixed at six, 
there will hardly be room for the Infants School as understood in the West. All 
pre-primary instruction, therefore, whether provided in separate schools or in classes 
attached to Junior Basic (Primary) Schools, may conveniently be called 
* Nursery ’, because this word clearly denotes the character of the environment 
and teaching that will be required. 

3. Of the reasons for providing special educational facilities for children below 
a compulsory age of six, which many people regard as too late an age for the great 
majority of children to start their schooling, the most urgent concerns the physical 
aspect. It has been established that many defects, which ought to be remedied 
quickly, reveal themselves before this age and it is therefore necessary, especially in 
town or other areas where housing conditions are unsatisfactory, that primary 
education should be supplemented by a generous provision of Nursery Schools and 
classes for children below the minimum age for compulsory attendance. 

The Central Advisory Board’s second Committee on Basic Education recognised 
this necessity, though it is possible that they under-emphasised the State’s respon- 
sibility in the matter. It may be doubted whether private enterprise can be relied 
upon to fill the gap. 

Apart from consideration of the children’s health the case of the working 
mother has to be borne in mind. It would be regrettable if women were hindered 
from taking their proper pcsition in society and contributing their share to its econo- 
mic and cultural progress on account of domestic liabilities, but it would be still 
more regrettable if they were able to do so only at the expense of their children. 
Itis the duty ofthe State to come to the rescue, for the sake both of its 
future citizens and of those that bear them, by providing bright, well-equipped 
and well-staffed Nursery Schools, where the children can be properly looked after 
while their mothers are at work. Educationally the Nursery School aims at pro- 
viding a carefully controlled environment which should cater in the healthiest 
and wisest manner possible for the mental, physical and social needs of the growing 
child. If it is conceded that at any stage of development the influence of environ- 
ment is of importance, then it stands to reason that in the very early years of child- 
hood the provision of a good environment is of paramount importance. Where the 
home cannot provide this, it is the business of the State to intervene. 

4. The question then arises as to what areas would be most suitable for the 
establishment of Nursery Schools. In this connection it is necessary to take into 
consideration, besides—the actual needs of a given area, its economic aspect and 
the problem of sufficient numbers. It has already been pointed out that due to 
congestion, bad housing and greater Vulnerability to disease, children in town 
areas need most the facilities that a Nursery School can offer and there are 
usually enough of them in a given area to make such provision a practicable 
proposition. Village children also, whose mothers in many cases have to work 
in the fields and whose homes are often hardly worthy of the name, have a strong 
claim for similar amenities. But it is doubtful whether in a radius of about a mile 
and a half, the maximum distance which small children can be expected to travel, 
and especially in rural districts where there are hardly any means of conveyance, 
enough children can be mustered to form a reasonably economical school. For 
this reason, therefore, it is suggested that instead of attempting to establish full- 
fledged Nursery Schools in village areas, a Nursery class should be added to the ordi- 
nary Junior Basic (Primary) School. In fact it is desirable that the lowest class in 
all village Junior Basic (Primary) Schools should be known as the Nursery or Infants 
class and should be specially staffed and equipped for that purpose. It is hardly 
necessary to say that it should be in the charge of a woman teacher (or teachers) 
who have received the appropriate training. The regular Nursery School may then 
be confined for the present to towns. It may conveniently be housed on the same 
site as, or even form a department of, the Junior Basic (Primary) School, since that 
will enable older children to look after their younger brothers and sisters on the way 
to and from school. 
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5. The question of staff for Nursery Schools and classes is an all-important one, 


A very specialised kind of training is required for dealing intelligently with the very 


young. That teachers for infants should be women goes without saying : the 
alone possess the essential sympathy and knowledge of child nature. At the present 
time the supply of such teachers in India is negligible and one of the first tasks of an 
re-organisation will be to enlist the services of suitable women and to see that they 
are properly trained. > i 

The Second (Wardha) Education Committee of the Central Advisory Board of 
Education, 1939, laid down as one of their main decisions : 

habere the provision of * pre-basic * education in Nursery and Infants 
Schools and Classes is highly desirable.......... Provincial Governments should 
aim in the first place (a) at providing model Infants and Nursery Schools in suit. 
able centres, (b) at increasing the supply of properly trained infants teachers, who 
should be women, (c) at encouraging the enrolment in ' basic schools of children 
below the minimum age for compulsory attendance and(d) at stimulating the provision 
by voluntary agencies of efficient ‘ pre-basic ' schools ”. 

As has been already pointed out, the words ‘ highly desirable ' are an under. 
statement. The provision of an adequate number of Nursery Schools and classes 
is essential and although it may bardly be practicable, at any rate in the beginning 
to make attendance compulsory, the schools should be free and no pains should be 
spared to make them as attractive as possible with the object of persuading parents 
to send their children voluntarily. 

Apart from the provision made by the State there should always be Scope in 
education for private enterprise. The fact that Government has hitherto done so 
little in this sphere makes the private ventures that have been launched all the more 
valuable and praiseworthy. Among the best known of these are the Jitendra 
Narayan Ray Infant and Nursery School for Indian children in Bengal, the Raj- 
ghat School and Children’s Hostel, Benares, and the Infant’s Section of the Besant 
Theosophical School, Adyar, in which the Montessori system of education is 
followed. 

6. A word about the methods of education in the Nursery School is perhaps 
necessary. A young child, as Abbott and Wood remark in their report, “ needs 
experience more than instruction ” and this is precisely what the Nursery School 
should aim at providing. They go on to say * that the education of the young 
children should provide. TEE for their physical care, for training them in good 
habits and for widening their experience through interesting activities........ We 
envisage such activities as the following : acting and singing, physical exercises 
games and dancing, care of flowers and animals, drawing and making things. These 
activities minister to one or other of the characteristic needs of children and provide 
them with experience which gives them confidence in their growing powers.......- 
A aaa pause Re ee happy institutions which patently do something 
sian i RN one ae not do but yet which the parents appreciate 
dia EA . SRM 8 = x emy room for any formal instruction in the 
dio the STE ee a Nursery School.. But through sensory-training, 

À UK 100. set-expression, through community living and com- 
Pemionitip in an educationally controlled environment, the all round development— 
E à scr rr d iA Hd is oe ted. The foundations are laid 
then ready to absorb and RSS. niles Rd S on J. 
planned Basic School should impart. PRS ieee a xn e 

7. The total number of children to be rovided for these li ardly be 
calculated accurately. This will depend nce on EM. MES AS. 
Muesticn and on the Success of m nursery " propaganda. Then too the age range 
cannot be rigidly fixed. "The two and 2 year olds should be as welcome ina Pre- 

ut the ages three to six may be taken as 
o normal range for the nursery school child cal would appear fion the latest 
gures available (1940) for British India that there are 2,13,08,000 such children 12 
the rural areas, and 31,00,000 in the towns. In England about 1 eile: in 7 attends 
see) i oluntarily before the minimum compulsory age. Tf the same proportion were 
Sx NR AR the number between three and six would be 35,00,000. For the 
> » 16 may be sufficient to provide places for roughly a third of these 
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in Nursery Schools and classes.§ On the same basis of calculation as for the Junior 
Basic Schools, 2.e., 30 children per teacher at an average salary of Rs. 42-5 p.m. the 
annual cost per capita comes to Rs. 31-84. In actual practice, this will probably 
work out scmewhat higher, since the great majority of nursery children will be 
educated in town areas where the average salary of 3 teacher will have to be raised 
in order to meet the higher cost of living. Moreover, Nursery Schools require more 
space and more equipment. On the other hand relief may be given so far as staffing 
is concerned if older girls from High Schools and Senior Basic Schools are attached to 
Nursery Schools for definite periods for training in child welfare. For the reasons 
stated above both the figure of 10,00,000 and the estimated cost must be regarded 


as tentative. 


S. Summary of the main conclusions in this chapter :— 

(a) An adequate provision of pre-primary instruction in the form of Nursery 
Schools or classes is an essential adjunct to any national system of education. The 
provision in this respect at present is negligible. 

(6) In urban areas, where sufficient children are available within a reason- 
able radius, separate Nursery Schools or departments may be provided : elsewhere 
Nursery classes should be attached to Junior Basic (Primary) Schools. 

(c) Nursery Schools and classes should invariably be staffed with women teachers 
who have received special training for this work. 

(d) Pre-Primary education should in all cases be free. While it may not be 
feasible to make attendance compulsory, no efforts should be spared to persuade 
parents to send their children to school voluntarily, particularly in areas where 


. housing conditions are unsatisfactory and/or mothers are accustomed to go out to 


work. 

(e) The main object of education at this stage is to give young children social 
experience rather than formal instruction. 

(f) On the basis of a normal age-range of three to six years provision has been 
made for 10,00,000 places in Nursery Schools and classes. 

(g) The total estimated net cost of the proposals set out in this chapter when 
in full operation is Rs. 3,18,40,000. 


CHAPTER III.—HIGH. SCHOOL EDUCATION 


l. It has been assumed that in a national scheme of education all children 
up to the age of fourteen will be required to undergo full-time instruction. 
The function of the High School is to cater for those children who are well above 
the average in ability. It has been well said that the chief purpose of higher educa- 
tion is to form an élite not for its own sake but for that of society. Character and 
intelligence, which are the essential attributes of any élite, are not contined to any 
particular class in the community ; hence the selective principle by which children 
should be picked out for higher education on completion of the Junior Basic (Primary) - 
stage is of the greatest importance. At present admission to High Schools is mainly: 
determined by whether parents or guardians are in à position to pay the fees ; little 
trouble is taken to ascertain whether those who seek admission are likely to derive: 
full benefit from a High School education. Moreover, the High Schools tend to regard 
all Middle Schools as potential feeders and there is hardly any attempt to differen- 
tiate between the middle school education which is meant to be a complete stage 
in itself, and that which is designed to prepare pupils for High Schools. Any reor- 
ganisation of the High School system, therefore, should treat High Schools as distinct 
units differing in outlook and objective from the ordinary Senior Basic (Middle) 
Schools in which most children will complete their full-time education. The Board 
contemplate that in future the High School course will cover six years from about 
the age of eleven. It will therefore cover the Middle stages so far as those children are- 
concerned who are selected for admission to High Schools. Primary departments, 
even if housed in the same premises as High Schools, should be regarded as entirely 
distinct units and organised accordingly. Here as at the lower stages there will 
be an appropriate place in the new system for private schools provided they satisfy 
the requirements prescribed in the case of the State schools. 

2. The Second Wardha Committee of the Central Advisory Board of Education 
gave very careful consideration in 1939 to the relationship of High Schools 
to the Basic system of education, and recommended that pupils at about the 
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age of eleven plus should on completion of the fifth class of the Junior Basic (Primary 
Schools be diverted either to Senior, Basic (Middle) or to High Schools, according 


can be carried out fairly.and effectively. It is relevant to point out that since in 
future the cost of high school education will be met largely out of public funds and ony! f 
- partially from fees, every high school pupil will be to some extent a scholarshiyy 
holder and it is in the public interest to ensure that the pupils admitted are thoes 
most likely to take the fullest advantage of the education provided and go prove wl 
a remunerative investment on the part of the community. 1 
The Board realise, however, that there will be parents who will wish their mi 
children to receive a high school education even though they may fail to reach, of 
the standard normally required for admission. The Board would not object to al 
places being provided for such children on the condition that these are in addition ^ Se 
to those required for children selected on the ground of ability and that the’ ` arı 
parents concerned are required to pay the whole cost of the education provided, - th 
It would appear inequitable to spend public money on providing higher education scl 
for those who have not shown that they are likely to take full advantage of it. Se 
The selection of pupils for higher education, therefore, assumes great importance! pr 
and the methods to be employed should receive the most earnest consideration, “ez 
Generally speaking they should aim at discovering promise rather than actual) Hi 
attainment and should be based on a careful scrutiny of the candidate's previous wi 
school record and of his or her performance at an examination designed and conduct- #0 
ed by experts, The following selective process, which has proved successful else. Wi 
where, may be worth trying in this country. Heads of Junior Basic (Primary) Schools bu 
should be asked in the first place to submit the names of those pupils in the appro ™ 
priate age-group who in their opinion and on the strength of their school record would 
benefit by a high school education. The lists so submitted should be scrutinised by, PT 
the Inspector or Inspectors of the area concerned with a view to seeing whether each 322 
school has recommended a reasonable number of candidates. Consultations should JU 
take place between Inspectors and Heads with the object of revising the lists where 
necessary. The candidates on the lists so revised should then undergo a common Hi 
examination, which should not be too strenuous and should be designed to test intelli- 
Bore and promise rather than actual attainment. This common examination should | 
uM E a M ‘a miners specially constituted for the purpose. Parents At 
dO eae e not inclu a in the original list of recommended candidates should 
Sees. Enos mE t x uie children should be tested at the common exa- | 
er tion. ns Hae outline of the kind of selective procedure which will be qo 
ES ah eee erig n ality of pupils for the High Schools. It is fully realises | the 
iio E me eas and that In any case, modifications will be rede | ful 
DE E ns. Moreover, it is not intended that those who are not selected | yy 
ot the Junior Basic (Primary) stage should be altogether debarred from | Sel 


a to their abilities, aptitudes and genera] promise. For some time to come it may. ele 
| not be practicable to make high school education either free or compulsory byt if Ds 
I: pupils are to be admitted by selection only, those without the necessary financia] Ar 
| resources will have to be provided with free places and in many cases with Mainte z 
P nance allowances or stipends as well. It is only by the assurance of adequate ES 
d | financial assistance in necessitous cases that the selective process for High Schools Du 


con to High Schools. Facilities will have to be provided for the transfer | the 
1 i n e cuum from the Senior Basic (Middle) to the High Schools at some | no, 

$ ru par jeularly where they show definite signs of late development. | boi 
childs o ead of such selective tests in other countries suggests that OD | doy 
re, tA Our e five of the 11-12 year age-group will be found fit for | Sel 
"pam Uu M . There is no reason to anticipate any substantial variation | ou] 
e E p so far as India is concerned. It has been generally a€ | the 
ED an En pun t e adoption of the three” years’ degree course in Universities | tas 
abd sappearance of the Intermediate stage, the high school course will M | cul 

Te cover six years or the equivalent of classes VI-XI in most provinces. Onthe | int 


basis of one child in every five bein : E ERA : d | 
g found fit for higher education, it is estimated | the 
out of the total number in the age-group 11-17, at least 72,50,000 pupils in British 
in Fic ae aud girls, both from urban and rural areas, will require accommodation 
Pos A R Ba s. In 1940-41, the numbers in the IX, X, XI and XII classes of High | 
"oos In British India are only 4,54,140. To these must be added the pupils i” | rig 
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classes VI to VIII which form part of High Schools ; the number of these is not known 
but may be assumed to be not more than 5,00,000. Altogether, therefore, there 
are not more than about 10,00,000 pupils in all the existing High Schools, so that 
it will be necessary to provide accommodation for 62,50,000 pupils over and above’ 
the numbers for whom provision is now available. In order to avoid empty places 
and consequent waste of public money, steps should be taken to prevent high school 
pupils being withdrawn from school before completing the course except with the 
approval of the appropriate authorities. Employers and parents ought to be made 
fully aware of the importance of this and guarantees to this effect should be 
required from every parent and guardian before pupils are admitted to High Schools. 
"4, The distribution of High Schools between rural and urban areas is a question 
which needs careful consideration. The figures for 1940-41 show that out of a total 
of 3,861 High Schools in British India, 2,310 are located in urban areas, by which is 
meant towns with a population of over 5,000 persons, although the total population 
of these areas only amounts to 1/10th of the whole. The obvious inferences are that 
a larger proportion of the urban children are prepared to avail themselves of High 
School education or that those from the rural areas who seek a High School education 


_ are usually obliged to migrate to urban centres. The latter tendency is inevitable in 
: this country with its scattered rural population and so long as the total number of 


schools is adequate, it may not be necessary or even desirable to redistribute High 
Schools strictly according to rural and urban population. Villages which are in 
proximity to urban centres will naturally take advantage of the schools in those 
centres. At the same time there is much to be said for increasing the number of rural 
High Schools and making such arrangements in regard to hostels and conveyance as 
will enable suitable pupils from the remoter areas to attend. The High School with 
an agricultural bias has indeed a most important part to play in the new system. It 
will not only contribute towards improvement in agriculture and rural uplift generally 
but it will also be the recruiting ground for the teachers whom the rural basic schools 
will require in such large numbers. 

5. High School education should on no account be considered simply as a 
preliminary to University education, but.as.a.stage complete in itself. Since as the 
national system expands, entrants to High Schools will be increasingly drawn from 
Junior Basic (Primary) Schools, ib is clearly necessary that the curriculum in the 
lower classes of High Schools should develop naturally from that of the Junior 
Basic (Primary) School. While it will remain a very important function of the 
High Schools to pass on their most able pupils to Universities or other institutions 
of equivalent standard, the large majority of high school leavers should receive 
an education that will fit them for direct entry into occupations and professions. 
At present, there is a tendency for the high school curriculum to be unduly dominated 
by the requirements of Universities. In a well-organised system of public education 
only about one in ten to fifteen of the high school leavers will go on to Universities. 
Consequently, the High Schools should attach the utmost importance to preparing 
the great bulk of their pupils, who will not proceed to Universities, for entry into use- 
ful and remunerative employment of all kinds immediately on leaving school. It is to 
be hoped that in the near future with the development of a higher standard of High 
School education, a school leaving certificate, supplemented where necessary by fur- 
ther training of a technical or commercial type, will come to be regarded as a more 
normal qualification than a university degree for entry to all but the highest grades 
both in government service and business life. A changed outlook of this kind will 
demand a thorough overhauling of the present organisation and curriculum of High 
Schools. Since it is now generally accepted that there is no special road leading to 
culture and that a boy or girl can become educated in the real sense as easily through 
the medium of a course in technology or applied science as through one in arts, the 
task of harmonising cultural and vocational education ceases to present serious diffi- 
culties, It is essential that some kind of occupational interest or bias should enter 
into the later stages of the high school course. At present, almost all schools follow 
the beaten track as laid down by Universities and examining bodies and there is 
little variety in tho scope and scheme of studies. É 

_ 6. The reorganised High Schools should be of two main types—(1) the Academie 
High Schools and (2) the Technical High Schools. To adopt a broad but by no means 
rigid differentiation, the Academic High Schools will impart instruction in the arts 
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and pure sciences while the Technical High Schools will provide training in the and 
applied sciences and in industrial and commercial subjects. ` In both types the E 
course in the junior departments covering the present Middle stage will be very it 
much the same and there will be a common core of the ‘ humanities ’ throughout, . ps 
Art and music should form an integral part of the curriculum in both and all girls. ih i 
should take a course in domestic science. The proportion of schools in the two. i 
types will be mainly determined by the character of the locality and the nature “ane 
of the employment which it offers. Where the population in a particular area nat 
will admit the existence of a number of High Schools, there ought to be a sufficiently | req 
large variety of schools to cater for the needs of the locality as well as for the aptitudes edu 
of the pupils. Transfer from one type to the other should be made as easy as possible sati 


at any rate up to the end of the junior course. In smaller centres, which can only be prel 
served economically by single High Schools, the individual schools should be requireg 
to offer as wide a choice of courses’as possible. In rural areas for reasons already nee 
given where pupils are likely to take to agriculture on their own farms or elsewhere, 
an agricultural bias should be given to the curriculum. While the needs of the area will, will 
be the dominant factor in deciding what types of schools and what variety of courses Sch 
should be provided, it should not be forgotten that many pupils will benefit most | ifa 
from a practical course, even though they may not be destined for an industrial or 
commercial career. Sch 
7. The medium of instruction in all High Schools should be the mother-tongue of to] 
the pupils; English should be a compulsory second language. . All pupils should also Sta 
acquire some knowledge of mathematics and elementary science. Physical Training 
should be obligatory. It may not, however, be desirable to draw any rigid distinction gro: 
between what may be called compulsory and optional subjects. The range available for 
should be as wide as circumstances permit and subject to the same proviso the indi- ace 
vidual pupil’s course should be settled in the light of his own aptitudes and interests pre: 
and of the requirements of his probable future occupation. The following list of ^ are 
suitable subjects is intended to be suggestive rather than comprehensive ; it is cer- _ abil 
tainly not suggested that all pupils should study all of them up to the school leaving | bel 
certificate standard though some are obviously suitable only for the senior stage :— 


E 
e 


x Academic High Schools r 

E 1. The mother-tongue. x 8. Science (Physics, Chemistry, Bio- ree 
E X 2. English. logy, Physiology and Hygiene). 
He . S : = 9. Economics. 
i —— 3. Classical languages. 10: Agriculture. de 
A E 4. Modern languages, “lil, Oea Hea 
4 X 5. History (Indian and World). loa Art. Xe. Ñ 
ul X 6. Geography (Indian and World). — 13. Music. 
y y. 7. Mathematics. X 14. Physical Training. The 
i Technical High Schools g 
3 1. The mother-tongue. 11. Technological subjects (wood and add 
i 2. English. metalwork, elementary engineering, | stuc 
| 3. Modern languages. measured drawing etc.) por! 

4. History (Indian and World). 12. Commerce (book-keeping, short- 

b. Geography (Indian and World). hand, type-writing, accountancy, S i 
1 6 . Mathematics. commercial practice etc.). Con 
; 13. Agriculture. | s 

7. Physics. : : E 
| Füyps 14. Art (including designing for indus | — ori 
8. Chemistry. trial and commercial purposes). ha 
l 9. Biology. . 15. Music. | at 
' 10. Economics. 16. Physical Training. i hol: 
| | Girls High Schools Hig 


A choice of the above subjects together with “ Domestic Science ” for all at the gs: 
d - appropriate stage. i 
i 8. It has already been pointed out that the great majority of high school leave dep 
will look forward to entering employment immediately they leave school, though 8. staf 
certain percentage of them may be expected to require further training for a pet juan 

_ of one to three years, either full-time or part-time, in order to qualify themselves 

for posts that require specialised skill. The nature and scope of this further training 
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and of the facilities which should be provided are discussed in the chapter on Tech- 
mical Education. Reference should also be made to the chapter on Employment 
Bureaux in connection with the arrangements for placing high school leavers in 
suitable employment. Since it is reasonable to hope that the High Schools of the 
future will contain the cream of the rising generation, the importance of seeing that 
their output reaches the right market can hardly be over-emphasised. 

A special reference should, however, be made here to a national need which 
the High Schools may be called upon to satisfy in the near future. To bring a whole 
nation under a compulsory system of education many thousands of teachers will be 
required, and since matriculation has been rightly prescribed as the minimum 
educational qualification for any intending teacher, the High Schools will have to 
satisfy this demand. In addition to the needs of the teaching profession, any com- 
prehensive scheme for developing the social services will involve a vastly increased 
supply of doctors and nurses. In view of the present dearth of entrants the urgent 
need of supplying an adequate number of girls of the right type both for the teaching 
and medical professions will be one of the first problems which the Girls High Schools 
will have to tackle. Out of 4} lakhs of pupils now in the upper sections of High 
Schools, only 40,000 are girls. Education for girls will have to make rapid strides, 
if a national system of education is to be established within a reasonable period. 

9. An approximate estimate of the gross cost of a reorganised system of High 
Schools, as described in this chapter, is detailed in Appendix—Table C, first according 
to Provinces, then the total for British India, as well as a provisional total for Indian 
States. As in the earlier stages of education, the heaviest item of expenditure will be 
that on teachers’ salaries, which will amount approximately to 70 per cent. of the total 
gross expenditure. The Board have adopted appropriate scales of pay and allowances 
for graduate and non-graduate teachers in High Schools, and also for Head-teachers, 
according to the size of schools. The Board specifically lay it down that the scales 
prescribed are the minimum national scales for teachers and that unless these scales 
are adopted, the teaching service will not attract men and women of the requisite 
ability. The minimum salaries and allowances approved by the Board are set out 
below :— 

Non-graduate Trained Teachers in High Schools— 

Rs. 40—2— 80 p.m.+ 6} per cent. Contributory Provident Fund. 

10 per cent. house allowance in normal rural areas ; possible increase up to 50 per cent. to 
meet higher cost of living or other special circumstances. 

Graduate Trained Teachers in High Schools— 

Rs. 70—5—150 p.m.+ 6} per cent. Contributory Provident Fund. 

10 per cent. house allowance in normal rural areas ; possible increase up to 50 per cent. to 
meet higher cost of living or other special circumstances. : 

Headmasters and Headmistresses— 

of schools up to 250 pupils on roll Rs. 175—10—255 p.m. 

of schools up to 500 pupils on roll Rs. 250—10— 350 p.m. 

of schools of over 500 pupils on roll Rs. 350—15—500 p.m. 

The Board also recommend that some special posts of responsibility should be creat- 
ed among the senior teachers in High Schools, which would carry Rs. 20 p.m. in 
addition to the ordinary salary. Such teachers would be in charge of main groups of 

studies, e.g., Languages, Science etc. or of libraries, games, hostels and other im- 
portant features of school life. 

The following calculations are based on the salaries set out above. 

\ The total number of pupils to be provided for in all High Schools in the age-group 
11-17 in British India will be 72,52,920 (these figures are based on the Public Health 
Commissioner's Report for 1940-41). Of these, 39,09,794 pupils will be in the junior 
or middle stage of the High School, and 33,43,126 will be in the senior stage. One 
teacher for 20 pupils may be taken as a suitable staffing formula. ‘This includes 
head-teachers, who may be expected to do a certain amount of class teaching but 
in big schools will be mainly concerned with administration, as well as teachers 
holding posts of responsibility. On this basis, the number of teachers required for 
High Schools in British India will be 3,62,640. Each High School should be organised 
as a single unit with a six years course, though for administrative convenience, 
particularly if it is a large school, it may be divided into a junior and a senior 
department. It is not, however, contemplated that the graduate teachers on the 
staff should confine themselves to the senior department and non-graduates to the 
junior department. For this reason the number of graduate and non-graduate 
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teachers in the two stages of the High School has not been taken strictly in accordangg 

with the number of pupils in the two stages but at half and half of the total number 
required. Tt has been assumed that 50 per cent. of the schools will ultimately be 

located in rural areas, and the other 50 per cent. in urban areas and that the requisite 

number of teachers in rural areas will have to be provided with rent-free houses o; | 
10 per cent. of their salary towards house rent, and those in urban area schoolg will 

have to be given on an average a special allowance of 333 per cent. of their Pay to. 
enable them to meet the'higher cost of living in towns. This urban area allowance | 
may, of course, vary according to local conditions and may go up to 50 per cent. of the 

normal salary in big cities. It may also be extended to rural areas in certain circums. 

tances. A standard rate of provident fund contribution at 64 per cent. of the salary | 
has been applied uniformly to all scales of pay. 


The actuarial average pay of the non-graduate teachers in the scale of Rs. 40—9 ' 
—80 is Rs. 61-5 per mensem and of the graduate teachers in the scale of Rs. 70—5— 
150 is Rs. 118-7. 

To the total of salaries and allowances, as worked out on the above basis, 10 
per cent. has been added to cover the higher salaries of Head-teachers and teachers 
holding posts of responsibility. It is not possible to determine the exact number 
of Head-teachers that will be required, as schools will vary in sizes according to 
the variety of courses of studies provided and the number of pupils available in 
different localities. 

The total bill for teachers’ salaries may be taken to represent 70 per cent. of the 
gross total cost of High Schools. The other 30 per cent. will include loan charges on 

“school buildings, special services, including medical inspection and treatment, 
books, apparatus, equipment and administration, 


The details of cost of the maintenance of High Schools, estimated as above, 
work out as follows :— 


Estimated total numbor of pupils in High Schools à ti 5 f : 12,52,920 
Total number of pupils in junior departments : á 5 E £ j 39,09,794 
Total number of pupils in senior departments 33,43,126 


"Estimated total number of teachers in High Schools at the rate of 1 teacher tó 20 
pupils o ` ` 5 6 5 o o o o b E 3,62,640 
Total number of non-graduate teachers . a o : A : 1,81,320 
Total number of graduate teachers c à 5 o : E : 1,81,32 
Nors.—The number of teachers in High Schools has not been shown in proportion to the 
number of pupils in the junior and senior stages for the reasons already stated. 


n Rs. 
1,81,320 non-graduate teachers at Rs. 61-5 p.m. for 12 months E .  13,38,14,160 
6% per cent. Contributory Provident Fund `. > 83,63,385 


33 1/3 per cent. average urban area allowance for half the number. of non-gra- 
duate teachers 


10 per cent. house-rent allowance for half the number of non-graduate teachers 
in rural areas 6 o o o G . o 


2,23,02,360: 
66,90,708: 
Expenditure on salaries and allowances of non-graduato teachers . : o 17,11,70,613 


————————ÀÁ 


1,81,320 graduate teachers at Rs. 118-7 p.m. for 12 months 


62 per cent. Contributory Provident Fund . h A ? s y T 1,01,42,013 
33 1/3 per cent. average urban area allowance for halfthe number of graduate A 
teachers 3 ; : 3 3 , A H ; 5 E 4,30,45,368 
10 per cent. house-rent allowance for half the number of graduate teachers in 
rural areas : 3 A 5 à : H É à 1,29,13,610 
à ale A 
Expenditure on salaries and allowances of graduate teachers IM : 33,03,73,199 | 
E A TAE 


Total of salaries of graduate and non-graduate teachers 50,15,43,812 


10 per cent. of the total of salaries to cover expenditure on Head-teachers, ete. 5,01,54,381 
Other expenditure— 


(Loan charges, special Services, books, apparatus, administration, eto.) . 23,04,42,083 
ASE — 

Total gross cost per annum . picta E ^ ; " à . 178,81,40,276 

Cost per pupil per annum . A : Rs. 109 


The same basis has been taken for Technical High Schools as for High Schools of thei | 
normal aca emic type, though it may be expected that the former, particularly 1D 
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| if Technical High Schools are housed, wherever possible, in senior technical institu- 
tions and make use of the laboratories, workshops and specialist staffs provided 
there. 
10. According to the present information in regard to Secondary Education in 
British India, the “expenditure on High Schools for boys is met as follows :— 
| 60-3 per cent. income from fees. 3-7 per cent. from Local Bodies. 
| 95-9 per cent. income from Government grants. 10-1 per cent. from other sources 
(Endowments, etc.). 
Government grants to girls’ schools are higher and work out at 38-8 per cent. of the 
total ex cpenditure. These figures, however, are the average for all the provinces and 
there is considerable variation among j provinces in the matter of Government sub- 
sidies to High Schools. 
In England, according to the Sport of the Board of Education for 1938, 46-9 
per cent. of the ‘pupils had a completely free education in grant-earning secondary 
schools and 9-7 per cent. paid a reduced fee. On this basis it is reasonable to assume 
that in the High Schools in India, 50 per cent. of the pupils will have to be provided 
with free places or with total or partial remission of fees with an equivalent financial 
effect. Out of a total of 72,52,920 pupils, 36,26,460 will therefore produce no fee 
income, while a similar number may be expected to pay towards the cost of their 
education. Since those required to pay fees will generally speaking belong to fairly 
well-to-do families, it is reasonable to take the average fee income at Rs. 6 per men- 
sem from each pupil; the total revenue from fees will thus amount to Rs. 26,11,05,120. 
This works out to about 30 per cent. of the total expenditure, so that 70 per cent. of 
the gross expenditure will have to be met from state aid and private endowments. In 
a country like India where private endowments for education are comparatively 
meagre, not more than 5 per cent. of the total expenditure can be expected from this 
source. This estimate is based on the present endowments for High Schools, which 
vary from 2 per cent. to 7 per cent. in British Indian Provinces. Thus if 35 per cent. 
of the total cost on High Schools is found from these two sources, the State will have 
to find the remaining | 65 per cent. from public funds. The total net cost of the 
High School system outlined in this chapter will therefore amount to nearly Rs. 50 
crores so far as British India is concerned. 

11. The development of High Schools will inevitably depend on the expansion of 
Basic, and especially Junior Basic (Primary) Education and the rate of progress will 
be determined by the number of pupils brought under compulsory instruction in the 
lower stages. Although the existing primary schools may contain a number of boys 
and girls who would be fit and able to enter High Schools, if financial obstacles were 
removed, the main demand for increased High School provision will arise in the 
sixth year after a compulsory system of Basic education is introduced. There- 
after it will continue to increase until the peak is reached some forty years hence. 

The High School is in one sense the backbone of a national educational system 
for it is to the High School that the country must look for the preparatory training of 
its leaders and experts in all walks of life. 


i i. Summary of the main conclusions in this chapter :— 
i The High School course should cover six years and the normal age of ad- 
| mi: hould be about eleven. 
ssion s ea 
| (b) Entry to High Schools should be on a selective basis ; only those pupils 
should be admitted who show promise of taking full advantage of the education 
| provided. Additional places may be provided for those not selected provided that 
no cost falls on public funds. 
! (c) In accordance with the general principle set out in (b) above, places in High 
| Sehools should be provided for "at least one child in every five of the appropriate 
| age-group. 
(d) In order to secure the right children, the methods of selection to be employed ; 


3 


à 
1 


will require the most careful consideration. Special arrangements will have to be Ñ met 
made for the transfer from Senior Basic (Middle) Schools to High Schools of suitable ^. ' 


children and particularly of those who show signs of late development. 

(e) High Schools should be of two main types (a) Academie (6) Technical. 
The objective of both should be to provide a good all-round education combined 
with some preparations: in the later stages for the careers which pupils will enter on 


leaving school. 
ER mo 
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(f) The curriculum in all cases should be as varied as circumstances permit 
and should not be unduly restricted by the requirements of Universities or eXamining 
_ bodies, : » X : à ; 
1 (g) In order that no poor child of ability may be excluded, libera] assistance 
; in the form of free places, scholarships and stipends should be available through. 
| out the course. à a pee 
(h) In order to secure teachers of the right type, the salaries paid in all re. 
cognised schools, whether maintained by the State or by private bodies, should 
not be less than those prescribed by the Central Advisory Board of Education. 
f (2) The estimated minimum net annual cost of the High School system out. 
+ Lined in this chapter when in full operation is Rs. 50 crores. 


CHAPTER IV.—UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 


1. In order to determine how far the Indian University system as it exists | 


today is fitted to become the top storey of the national educational structure now in 
contemplation, a short survey of its historical development may be helpful. Tt 
began with the foundation in 1857 of the three Universities in the Presidency towns 


of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. Within less than a century fifteen other Uni. | 
versities have come into existence. Of these 18 Universities 15 axe located in British | 
India, and 3 in Indian States. The present enrolment and distribution of Students 


are shown in Appendix— Table D. Most Indian Universities were modelled in the 


beginning on the original conception of the University of London. Their main | 
function was to conduct examinations for the benefit of a number of affiliated but 
largely independent colleges. But in more recent years important changes have | 


taken place. Some of the affiliating Universities have undertaken teaching .res- 
. ponsibilities, created research 


experiment on new lines is now being tried at Delhi. 
1882, the Universities Commission of 190 


ti 


The Hunter Commission of 
2, the Sadler Commission of 1917, the 


cation in the highest sense. Their standards of s 


3. There are several respects i i : S ffairs in Indian 
Universities gives c p m which the present state of a air 


Services before the war t 


À for 
S EAE omic system of the country may be mainly to blame 
this situation, but the Universities cannot A all responsibility. For ap i 
tempts to set up Appointments Boards there is little ev! 


departments and provided residential accommodation, | 
New Universities of the unitary type have also been established and an interesting | 


artog Committee of 1927 have all left their mark on the growth of Indian Universi- | 
eB. 


Indian Universities, it cannot be said that | 
i d aspirations of a university edu- | 


: : cholarsbip and discipline have | 
come in for frequent criticism and one of the results has been that Indian students | 
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:any clear idea as to where their proper vocation lies. In the competition for em- ' 


ployment, the jobs for which boys with an ordinary High School education would 
be adequately suited are taken by University graduates. If a careful statistical 


‘survey were made of unemployment among University graduates, perhaps not more 


than 20 per cent. would be found absolutely unemployed, but the numbers of those 
inadequately or unsuitably employed would probably exceed 50 per cent. This 
‘means that only 30 per cent. of the University products can be said to have secured 
employment of a type which is in keeping with their attainments or commensurate 
"with the time and money which have been spent on their education. 

Only a brief reference need be made to other defects to which attention has been 
called over a number of years. There can be no doubt that a great deal too much 
“importance is attached to examinations and that the examinations themselves put 
à premium on book learning of a narrow kind at the expense of original thinking 
and real scholarship. It is not less true that over-crowded lecture rooms and over- 
"worked lecturers are not conducive to that personal contact between students and 
‘teachers from which the greatest benefits of a university life may often be derived. 
The tutorial system is in a very embryonic stage in most Indian Universities. Nor 
do Colleges and Universities as a rule excite the same spirit of loyalty and obliga- 
tion as is usual in other countries ; the conception of a place of learning as an alma 
‘mater in the real sense is limited to comparatively few. While in many universities 
and many faculties, notably science, work of first class standard is being done, it 
‘cannot be said on the whole that Indian Universities are yet producing either in 
‘quality or quantity the leaders and experts in all phases of national life whom this 
‘country is likely to need urgently in the near future. 

The real trouble in these and other respects lies in the fact that neither private 
benefactions nor grants from public funds have yet been on such a scale as to place 
‘universities in a position of financial stability. So long as they remain largely 
dependent on student and examination fees, they can hardly be expected to put 
‘such restrictions on admissions as would allow high standards to be maintained and 
the risks of educated unemployment to be minimised. Nor for the same reason are 
they able to finance new developments which might open up fresh avenues of profit- 
able employment. There has been a general lack of planning in University educa- 
tion, and both Central and Provincial Governments have yielded to popular pres- 
‘sure in bringing Universities into existence without providing the necessary resources 
to enable them to function on sound lines. It has yet to be appreciated in many 
quarters that to run education on the cheap is the falsest of false economies. More- 
over, Universities have been gravely handicapped by the fact that the education 
given in most high schools has been a very inadequate preparation for a University 
career. In the absence of any proper selection beyond what is provided by an ad- 
mittedly easy matriculation examination, they have opened their doors to many 
students whom a more searching test would have debarred from entry. The posi- 
tion is further complicated by the absence of any general and liberal arrangements for 
assisting students of real ability who are prevented by poverty from seeking ad- 
mission to. Universities. Most Universities, beyond offering a few free places or 
scholarships to needy students, have no system of maintenance grants to enable such 
students to participate fully in university life. 

An examination of the distribution of students in the principal faculties of the 
Universities for 1941-42 (see Appendix—Table D) reveals that out of a total of 43,742 
undergraduates in the B.A. and B.Sc. classes, 32,972 are in the arts group, and less 
than one-third are in science faculties. Among the professional subjects, Law 
appears to attract many more than can expect to make a decent living byits prac- 
tice. Universities have for many years followed the policy of unlimited admissions 
to courses of studies, especially in the case of arts, where an increased number of 
students has meant very little extension of financial responsibility. 

4. The undeniable fact that there are many students in Universities today who 


* should not be there, even though it may indicate that the present system is top- 


heavy, does not by any means prove that India is over-provided with university 
education. An analysis of present statistics may be suggestive in this connection. 
According to the latest figures, while there are 4,54,140 pupils in the upper stage of 
the High Schools in British India, there are 1,63,408 students in the Universities. 
Many of these are there not because they have been found fit for higher education or 
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have a thirst for knowledge, but because they found no opportunities for employ. 
ment on leaving school and their parents gambled on the chance that their sons might 


discover a successful career after obtaining a University degree. The large number. | 


of failures in University examinaticns is by itself a sufficient indication of the 
numbers of those admitted to Universities who are unfit for University education, 
Out of 20,502 candidates who appeared at the B.A. and B.Sc. examinations of alf’ 
the British Indian Universities in 1940-41, only 11,185 candidates passed and 9,317, 
or 46 per cent., failed. Probably nowhere among the Universities of the world ig 
there so large a proportion of failures in examinations as in Indian Universities, 
Apart from the waste of time and money on the part of all concerned the social 
effect of so much disappointment cannot be other than deplorable. 


Of the total number on the rolls of the British Indian Universities in 1941-42, | 


85,072 were in the Intermediate classes. If Intermediate students are not considered 


as forming part of the University organisation, one in five of the High School pupilg. | 


goes to a University. If Intermediate students are included in the University, the 
ratio is reduced to one in three. Ifhalf the total of Intermediate students is included 


in the University and the other half is considered as part of the High School, one in. 


four of the High School pupils is found to join the University. Evenif all the pupils 
beyond the primary stage are considered as potential entrants to the University- 
(their total number being 18,20,355), one in ten is found to seek admission to the: 
University. 

Of the examinees of the year 1940-41 in the three stages, 1,39,882 appeared for 
the High School examination, 47,599 appeared for the Intermediate, and 20,502 
appeared for the B.A. and B.Sc. pass degree examinations. The ratio of the three 
stages works outat6:2:1. Ifthe more precise method is adopted of following up- 
the same batch of students through the three different stages, in 1936-37 the number 
of matriculates was 74,901 ; in 1938-39 the number of Intermediates was 22,660 P 
and in 1940-4] the number of B.A's and B.Sc.'s was 11,185. The ratio still remains. 
6:2:1. The ratio of the Intermediate to the University stage will be slightly 
higher, if account is taken of those who join professional courses of studies after 
completing the Intermediate course. 

In England and Wales the enrolment in High Schools for 1938 was 5,69,000 
and the number of full-time Students in Universities was 49,000. This works out 
at one in seven seeking admission to Universities. In pre-war Germany, there were 
7,86,691 students in the Secondary Schools and 1,11,935 in Universities. The high 
proportion of students in Indian Universities as compared with the school-going: 
population indicates that in India the superstructure of the educational system has 
been allowed to develop before the main building has been erected on broad and 


If on the other hand the total number of University students is caleulated in 
relation to the total population, it will be found that India is perhaps the most back- 
ward of all the principal nations of the world in University education. In pre-war 
Germany, the proportion of students in the Universities to the entire population 


was 1 to 690, in Great Britain 1 to 837, in the United States 1 to 225, in Russia 1 to: 


300, while in India it is 1 to 2,206. 


University type for a population of 130 millions while in India there are 18 Univer-- 
sities for a population of 400 millions, All this goes to prove that when India has: 


& proper educational system, she will need more University education and not less: 
than she has at present, but the growt 


the expansion in the lower stages and 
selective process in higher education, 


5. The anomalous position of the Intermediate stage in Indian higher education 
has often been criticised, While mo iversi 


re there are Intermediate Colleges which have no direct connection with Univer- 
BL ow all but are controlled by Boards of their own. The two-year degree course, 
Which normally follows the Intermediate .offerg inadequate scope or time for giving. 
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a sound and complete training in the subjects which the students select for specialisa-- 
tion. The Intermediate course of studies does not mark any definite stage in educa-- 
tion and has for all practical purposes amounted to no more than an extension of 
the High School without any of the practical advantages which might be expected. 
to accrue, if it actually formed a part of the High School. The Sadler Commission 
rightly recommended the abolition of this stage and the addition of one year to the 
High School course and the other to the University. This may be regarded as an 
essential and urgent reform. 

6. There would appear to be no justification for suggesting that the Affiliating 
or the Unitary or any other type of University has shown itself to be specially suited 
to Indian needs. There is little to be said for uniformity at any stage of education 
and in a country so vast and various as India the need for constant experiment at 
all stages will be apparent. In the proposed reorganisation there is scope for all. 
types. The Sadler Commission recommended the Unitary University as a better 
type than the Affiliating University, and it may be argued that where Universities of 
this type are feasible, they have certain definite advantages. Any attempt, however, 
to abolish the affiliating type of Unive: sity will not solve the problem of higher 
education in India. Lord Haldane, who was at one time a convinced believer in 
the unitary type of University, came to the conclusion when he investigated the 
question of University reform as Chairman of the Royal Commission on University 
education that affiliating and examining Universities are indispensable even in small 
countries like England. In a country like India, affiliating Universities are an 
economie necessity, and higher education cannot be concentrated in selected centres 
only. What may be practicable in certain cases is that affiliated Colleges should 
confine themselves to teaching up to the degree stage while University centres 
concentrate on post-graduate teaching and research. It is at any rate essential that 
the University itself as distinct from the Colleges should not be a purely adminis- 
trative or examining body but should be in a position to establish standards of 
scholarship and stimulate teaching generally. 

Any reorganisation of Indian Universities should, however, begin by defining 
the minimum duration of a University course of study. In 1934 and 1939 the Inter. 
University Board and the Conference of Indian Universities accepted the principle 
of a 3 years degree course, provided that the High School system could be so reorganis- 
ed as to absorb the first year of the Intermediate course without any lowering of stand- 
ards. In 1935 the Central Advisory Board of Education endorsed this opinion. 
In the previous chapter on the High School it has been proposed to extend the upper 
stage of the school course to three years instead of the present two, with the avowed 
object of raising High School standards ultimately to the present Intermediate level 
and so facilitating not only the introduction of a 3 years degree course in Universities, 
but also the raising of University standards as well. 

It should be made clear that the Board regard three years as the minimum 
duration of any University course. They recognise that in certain subjects, egos 
Medicine, Technology etc. the normal course will necessarily cover a longer period. 

7. Reference has already been made to the vital importance of a careful selec- 
tion of students for University education. The joint committee of the Central 
Advisory Board and the Inter-University Board, which investigated in 1942 the: 
question of the School Leaving and Matriculation Examinations, was of opinion that. 
at the end of the High School stage, “ there should be one examination designed 
with a two fold purpose (i) of testing the satisfactory completion of a course suited 
to the requirements of those who will pass directly from High Schools to occupations 
of various kinds, and (ii) of testing the suitability of those who desire admission to 
a University ". This Committee was also in favour of a uniform range of subjects 
both for the School Leaving Certificate and Matriculation Examinations but felt. 
that entrants for the latter should be encouraged to do specialised study towards 
the end of the High School stage. It was hoped that such an examination would 
lead to greater uniformity, since the standards set by the present School Leaving 
Certificate and Matriculation Boards vary widely at the moment from place to place. 


8. Under the national system of education now proposed, out of an estimated 


total of over 33 lakhs of pupils of the IX, X and XT classes in the High Schools, rough- 
ly 11 lakhs will be leaving school every year. Even if, as is to be hoped, the standards: 
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for entrance to the Universities are raised uniformly everywhere, it will still be reason. 
Able to expect at least one in fifteen of the High School leavers to reach the level of | 
attainment required for and to be prepared to embark on a University course, In 
case this ratio may appear illiberal as compared with what obtains at present, it 
must be remembered that under the proposed national system there will be between 
seven and eight times as many boys and girls in High Schools as there are today. 


On the minimum basis of 1 in 15, Universities will be called upon to admit | 
annually some 74,000 matriculates. With a normal 3 years course and adequate | 
provision for postgraduate work including research, approximately 2,40,000 places 
will be needed in Universities in British India. At the present moment ( 1941.49), 
‘if the first year students of the Intermediate Course are omitted, there are altogether 
only 1,21,484 students in all stages of the University course. | 


Attention must be drawn at this stage to the small number of women students 
in the Universities. Though all Universities without exception have admitted women | 
‘to their courses of studies, examinations and degrees, the proportion of women stu- | 
-dents is still only 10 per cent. of the total. Many of the additional places to be. 
provided should be filled by women, particularly in view of the large number of 
"women teachers and doctors that will be required for any national schemes of edu- 
cation and health. | 

9. Closely connected with the selection of students is the problem of ensuring 
that the cost of University education does not become prohibitive in the case of poor | 
students of ability. The solution is certainly not to cheapen University education | 
‘further but to provide for the students in question the necessary financial assistance 
‘out of public funds. Besides a generous system of free places, those who cannot 
afford to maintain themselves at Colleges or Universities ought to be given a suff 
«cient allowance to enable them to live free from want and to enjoy the same social | 
amenities as other students. The Board have appointed a Committee to investigate: | 
the question of the award of scholarships, and this Committee has accepted the 
principle that ““ something more than exemption from fees is necessary to make educa- 
cation accessible to all". The Committee has also accepted the desirability of giving 
maintenance grants to not less than one-third of the total number of students in 
‘Colleges and Universities. The precise amounts and conditions upon which aid will 
be given will need to be worked out with due regard to local circumstances. 


10. The total expenditure on education in all Intermediate and University classes | 
amounted in 1940-41 to Rs. 4,63,83,971. Figures for the Intermediate as distinct | 
from the University classes are not available. Of this total 39-4 per cent. was 
met from public funds, the balance coming from fees (47-7 per cent.) and from 
endowments, donations etc. (12-9 per cent.). The cost per student works out at an 
average of about Rs. 300 per year but there is a great difference between one course 
and another. While the per capita cost of a medical student may be anywhere 
between Rs. 800 and Rs. 1,200 per annum, the cost of a student in arts may be as 
low as Rs. 100 to 200. For the purpose of an estimate the average cost under the | 
reorganised system may be taken at Rs. 400 per student (excluding maintenance). | 
This is approximately 334 per cent. above the present average cost and makes 
provision for certain essential improvements in lecturers’ salaries, reductions in the | 
‘size of classes, more tutorial work, etc. For 2,40,000 places in Universities, the | 
total estimated annual cost will thus be Rs. 9,60,00,000. | 


Against the estimated expenditure of Rs. 9,60,00,000 it may reasonably be | 
expected that half the total number of students in Universities will be able to pay | 
for their education at a rate of feo somewhat higher than at present say Rs. 20 per | 
month. The revenue from fees will, therefore, amount to 1,90,000 x Rs. 240= | 
Rs. 2,88,00,000. This equals 30 per cent. of the total expenditure : 10 per cent. of 
the balance may be expected from private endowments, leaving the State to contri- | 

jJ 


bute 60 per cont. of the total gross expenditure on University education. Expendi- 
ture on Universities will be met as below :— ; 


i Re. | 
From Fee income o i d ; Y € : 2,88,00,000 
From Government grants . ; f : S E $ x 576,00,000 — 
From Endowments . o : 5 é > A A : E *96,00,000 [ 
eC 
" à TERA 9,60,00,000 
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If, however, a sum equivalent to 10 per cent. of the total cost of University educa- 
tion were to be set apart for maintenance grants for needy students, the State will 
have to provide 70 per cent. of the total expenditure, which is Rs. 6,72,00,000. 

11. For reasons explicitly or implicitly given in this report Universities must 
play a part of supreme importance in any national system of education. This 
makes it essential that in the interest of economy and efficiency their activities 
should be carefully co-ordinated in order to eliminate over-lapping or dispersion of 
effort. It is not less important to ensure that their highly valuable products are 
distributed to the best advantage of themselves and of the community as a whole, 
and to make certain that funds are available for new developments and research, 
which the national interests may urgently require. 

The formation of the Inter-University Board in 1925 was a desirable step in the 
direction of co-operation. The need for such a body was first stressed by the Sadler 
Commission in 1921, and was endorsed by the Lytton Committee. Though this 
Board has been doing work of considerable value, it is a purely advisory body and 
does not possess the authority which would enable it to co-ordinate university deve- 
lopment in the ways or to the extent which a national system will require. It is 
not within its competence to insist on the raising of standards where this is obviously 
required or on the establishment of the conditions of services including remuneration, 
which are necessary to secure teachers of the requisite calibre. Nor is it able to rest- 
rain unhealthy and uneconomic rivalry between universities in regard to new develop- 
ments to prevent the creation of new universities, the need for, which has not been 
established or to counteract the provincial outlook which puts obstacles in the way of 
students seeking facilities for study which are not available in their own areas. 
Above all, it is not invested with any power of the purse. It would appear, therefore, 
that some authority is needed, which would co-ordinate university education in the 
interests of the country as a whole. It is not suggested that such a body should be 
directly or indirectly under the control of the Central Government, even though 
the financial implications of educational reorganisation may ultimately make it 
desirable that the Central Government should relieve Provincial Governments to a 
large extent of financial responsibility for university education. It should also re- 
frain from any interference in the ordinary administration of individual universities. 
What is contemplated is something on the lines of the University Grants Committee: 
in Great Britain, a body which has operated with admitted success and without. 
friction in a country where Universities are at least as jealous of their autonomy as: 
Indian Universities. This Indian University Grants Committee, which should be 
constituted by Statute, should consist of a few eminent persons not directly connected 
with Government, whether Central or Provincial, or with any particular University, 
though for obvious reasons it is desirable that they should have considerable ex- 
perience of University administration. Its main function will be to exercise a general 
supervision over the allocation of grants to Universities from public funds with the: 
object of ensuring that Universities are in a position to meet the demands which may 
be made upon them. To enable them to plan ahead, financial assistance from 
public funds should take the form of block grants for a period of years. It is not 
proposed that Provincial Governments should cease to make grants direct to their 
local universities, unless they would prefer to do so through the University Grants 
Committee. It is, however, suggested that when a Provincial Government desires- 
to make a grant to a University for any substantial new developments, it should first 
consult the University Grants Committee. All grants to Universities for new develop- 
ments by the Central Government should be made through the Grants Committee. 

Tn addition to its main function, the Grants Committee should also be empowered: 

(i) to encourage private benefactions ; : ý : 

(it) to co-ordinate University activities with a view to avoiding overlapping 
and to adjusting so far as possible the output of the Universities to the economic 
needs of the country ; : bo 

(iii) to prevent undesirable competition between Universities, and to remove: 
all inter-provincial barriers ; 5 : : A = 

(iv) to visit Universities periodically with a view to ascertaining their needs: 
at first hand ; r 

(v) to establish cultural contacts and to arrange for the exchange of teachers- 
and students with foreign Universities. 
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12. Summary of the main conclusions in this chapter :— | 
(a) Indian Universities, as they exist to-day, despite many admirable features 
«do not fully satisfy the requirements of a national system of education. | 
(b) In order to raise standards all round, the conditions for admission must be. 
revised with the object of ensuring that all students are capable of taking full aq. l 
Vantage of a University Course. The proposed reorganisation of the High School | 
system will facilitate this. Adequate financial assistance must be provided for poor | 
students. 1% 

(c) The present Intermediate course should be abolished. Ultimately the whole | 
of this course should be covered in the High School but as an immediate step the | 
first year of the course should be transferred to High Schools and the second to | 
Universities. | 

(4) The minimum length of a University degree course should be three years. | 

(e) The tutorial system should be widely extended and closer personal contacts 

-established between teachers and students. 

(f) The importance of establishing a high standard in post-graduate studies 
-and particularly in pure and applied research should be emphasised. 

(g) Steps should be taken to improve the conditions of service, including re- 
muneration, of University and College teachers where those now in operation are 
not attracting men and women of the requisite calibre. | 

(k) An Indian University Grants Committee should be constituted for the 
purposes and with the terms of reference set out in this chapter. | 

(i) To provide for the increased number of able and well-prepared students 
` "which a national system of High Schools may be expected to produce, approxi- 
mately 2,40,000 places, or double the existing number, should be available in Uni- | 
versities. 

(5) The estimated total net annual cost of the scheme for University Edu- | 
:cation set out in this chapter when in full operation is Rs. 6,72 lakhs. 


CHAPTER V.—TECHNICAL, COMMERCIAL AND ART EDUCATION 
1. In the winter of 1936-37 two educational experts from England, Messrs. 
Abbott and Wood, visited India and produced a report, which for an educational 
report has attracted very considerable attention both in this country and outside. 
Mr. Abbott, who until a year or so previously had held the office of Chief Inspector 
of Technical Schools under the Board of Education, England, may be regarded as a | 
world authority on many aspects of technical instruction and that part of the Abbott- | 
Wood report for which he is responsible should be read in close connection with | 
this chapter, as it will shed much light on the urgent problems under discussion here. | 
In fact Mr. Abbott has dealt so thoroughly with the duration, scope and content | | 
-of most of the courses that should be provided in Technical Institutions, that no | 
attempt will be made to cover the same ground again. This chapter will, there- | 
fore, confine itself mainly to certain events and their corollaries which have occurred 
since the Abbott-Wood report was written and, as the Board’s Committee on Techni- 
-cal Education has pointed out, to a certain extent modify its conclusions. The first 
of these is the war, which has already radically altered the Indian industrial system | 
as Mr. Abbott saw it and is likely to have still more far-reaching effects in a few 
years’ time. The second is the publication of the report of the Consultative Commi- 
ttee of the Board of Education, usually called the “ Spens ’ Report ",* which in 
advocating the need for the widest variety of curriculum for children at the High 
School stage emphasised the cultural and vocational value of a new type of school, 
«called by the not very inspiring name of ‘ Technical High School’. The success, 
which experimental schools of this kind have already achieved in England in ensuring 
to Industry and Commerce their fair share of the best brains of the country, gives 
grounds for hope that they may satisfy in this country also a need which is already | 
‘urgent and is likely to become more so in the post-war period, if present anticipations — 
4n regard to industrialisation are realised. 
2. Ibis reasonable to assume, if there can be any confidence in human foresight, - 
that there will be an urgent need for a considerable expansion in this branch OF © 
-education in the post-war period. Hitherto the demand has been restricted partly 
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20 
by the limited number of openings which have been available in Industry and 
Commerce and partly by the practice of filling the more remunerative posts with 
imported technicians. The supply of suitable students has been adversely affected 
not only by the uncertainty of subsequent employment but also by the fact that 
young Indians of the middle and upper classes have not in the past taken readily 
to industrial occupations. The instruction itself has not escaped the over-academic 


.. atmosphere which characterises education generally in India nor has it been linked 


up closely enough with the actual conditions obtaining in works and factories. What 
it is fashionable to call a vicious circle has been described by Mr. Abbott in the 
following words :— 

“No country can initiate and carry on industries on a large scale, unless it 
has an adequate supply of men specially trained for the direction and management 
of large industrial concerns as well as of others qualified for the minor but very 
important supervisory posts in them. On the other hand it cannot be expected 
that capable and ambitious men will devote themselves to acquiring this special 
knowledge and skill unless they see a reasonable prospect of exercising it and gaining 
«a decent livelihood thereby.” 

The experience of the war, however, has already led to a number of salutary 
changes ; it has compelled a large expansion of industry and created a greatly in- 
creased demand for technicians of all grades, while at the same time the urgent 
need for skilled and semi-skilled workers had led to almost every technical insti- 
tution in the country becoming a centre for Technical Training Schemes. Many 
young men, who would not otherwise have embarked on a technical career, have been 
recruited under these schemes and the prejudice against industrial employment 
has been steadily breaking down. This process is likely to be accelerated when 
Technical High Schools become an established part of a selective High School system. 
The ground is, therefore, being rapidly prepared for developments on practical and 
up-to-date lines but before any attempt is made to forecast the nature and scope of 
these developments or the precise lines which they should follow, it is necessary to 
define in relation to the requirements of a modern community the function of techni- 
eal instruction, including the cognate subjects of education in Commerce and in 
Art as applied to Industry and Commerce. 

3. The conception of the function of technical education, as regards both its 
aim and its content, has been considerably revised and enlarged in Western countries 
during recent years. Consequently it is important to emphasise from the outset 
that any scheme for the development of technical instruction as an integral part 
of a national system must have a two-fold character. It must both form a link 
between education and industry and it must at the same time receive quite separate 
consideration as a form of mental training which is especially suited to certain types 
of intelligence, irrespective of their future occupations. 

The primary function of technical instruction remains and is likely to remain 
that of satisfying the needs of industry and commerce for (a) skilled craftsmen, 
(b) intelligent foremen and executives, and (c) research workers. In Western count- 
ries, however, of late years the content of a technical curriculum has been steadily 
widening, due on the one hand to increased demands on the part of industry, created 
not only by accentuated competition but also by the emergence of entirely new 
industries and on the other hand to a somewhat tardy recognition on the part of 
those responsible that technical education, if it is to be really fertile, should include 
the study of design and distribution as well as the actual processes of manufacture. 
The industrial product of today to command a market must do its work efficiently, 
must be attractive to the purchaser and must pass easily and cheaply from the maker 
to the consumer. : 

___ Moreover, the changes which are affecting the character of what is produced 
are also determining the training of those engaged in production. The ranks of the 
skilled craftsmen, depleted by the advent of the machine and mass production, are 
being reinforced by the makers and menders of machines and machine tools. Train- 
ing in precision work has already acquired an importance out of all proportion to the 
mumber of men so employed. New problems, again, both human and material, 
call for more sympathy, more imagination and a deeper insight into the processes 
they control from those placed in positions of authority. In his turn the research 
worker has not merely to concern himself with improvements along established 
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lines ; it is also his business now-a-days to explore how a dying industry may hg 
revived or a new one created. It has been assumed, perhaps too readily during the. 
last fifty years, even by those who for social reasons deplore their extinction most 
keenly, that the small business and the cottage industry are bound to be eliminateg 
by the large scale factory. Modern methods of distribution and marketing, how. 
ever, now give grounds for hope that even in highly industrialised countries the, 
small producer may survive and prosper alongside of his larger rival. | 
The obvious lesson implicit in these changes is that technical instruction today | 
must be a wider and more liberal form of training than it has been in the past ; it | 
must comprehend the scientific principles underlying the processes of manufacture. 
as well as the processes themselves ; it must link up the sciences of production and: 
business organisation with the arts of design and salesmanship. It must take: 
cognisance also of social science in relation to the effect of industrial development 
on the life of a previously non-industrial community and it cannot even neglect the: 
provision of purely cultural and recreational facilities as an a ntidote against mental | 
and moral stagnation for those workers who are destined to remain the semi-skilled, 

servants of the machine. ; 


| x 
4. At the same time contributing towards the same enlarged conception there is} ; 
a secondary function of technical instruction, the importance of which is being 
increasingly recognised abroad and has received striking emphasis in the recent | 
report of the Consultative Committee of the English Board of Education (the Spens] j 
Report). So-called technical subjects have been found to be capable of providing 1 
an all-round education or culture as distinct from a vocational training for the many: 
people, not necessarily by amy means the less intelligent, whose mental faculties 
are more actively stimulated and more fully satisfied by practical than by academic 
studies. In this sense the technical school or college has a valuable contribution | 
to make towards the introduction of greater variety into education at its higher 
stages and towards satisfying the need of industry for a reasonable share of the 
best brains of the community, which under the influence of the conventional high 
school seek professional occupations and too often find unemployment. Further, 
it may provide many people who were not suited for or were prevented by the eco-.| 
nomic exigencies of life from taking a university course of the ordinary type, with | 
knowledge of the things necessary to the fuller discharge of their duties as citizens. 
or the more profitable employment of their leisure. | 


5. While the general influences affecting the development of technical education, | 
which have been outlined above, have been felt most strongly hitherto in countries. 
remote from India in distance, in natural resources and in the social and economie | 
conditions under which the great mass of their people live, their practical bearing. 
on the future trend of development in this country can hardly be doubted. If the: 
fillip which the war has given to industrial development is to be maintained and 
consolidated, it is difficult to think of any country where a real partnership between 
education and industry is more essential or where it is more important to help the 
small business or the cottage industry, to increase the supply of skilled craftsmen | 
and competent executives, to convert abundant raw materials to the service of the 
country which produces them and above all to check the flow of potentially creative | 
intelligence through academic channels into the slough of unemployment. l 


| 

6. Considered from the point of view of the students, technical instruction vill. 

be either pre-employment or post-employment, that is, it will either be directed t0 
giving young people not yet at work a preliminary training which will prepare them | 
for entry into industrial or commercial occupations or it will afford opportunities | 
to those already in employment for increasing their skill as craftsmen, for fitting 


themselves to occupy positions of greater responsibility or for improving their 
| 


PEE IPAE Ue TR eed Send eel os Eee. 


all-round equipment as citizens as well as workers. 1 
The size of the area to be served and the extent and nature of its industrial dew 


H 
3 
. 


velopment will determine whether such instruction should be provided in one 1n$ 
tution or in several. If in several, then similar considerations will indicate whet 
these institutions should each serve one industry or group of industries or whethet 
there should be a central institution at which the more advanced work in all branch® 
should be concentrated, with ancillary schools, conveniently distributed, whi dl 
will relieve it of the more elementary work and feed it in turn with suitably prep? 
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students. The question of monotechnics versus polytechnics has been a controver- 
sial issue over a considerable period but the polytechnic, wherever practicable and 
subject to certain exceptions to be mentioned below, has a strong balance of educa- 
tional, industrial and cconomie argument in its favour. It is indeed hardly necessary 
to elaborate the case for concentrating provision for technical instruction, anc 
particularly the more advanced branches of it, under one roof. There is in the first 
place the factor of cost. Technical instruction is necessarily expensive, owing 
among other reasons to the large amount of practical work involved and the cost of 
the plant and apparatus required. Secondly, there is the importance of economising 
teaching power, since competent instructors in many of the more advanced technical 
subjects are always difficult to obtain. A third argument for centralisation arises 
from the fact that many technological courses cverlap to a certain extent and in a 
large institution the same workshop or laboratory may be used by students taking 
different courses. The last but by no means the least important consideration is the 
benefit students derive from being brought into contact with others engaged in 
different occupations and studying different subjects. 

The monotechnie is to be preferred only where an industry is highly localised, 
or where its needs are so complicated or peculiar that it is difficult to satisfy them in 
the same building as those of other industries or where the material to be dealt with, 
as for instance in tanning, makes it an uncomfortable neighbour. 

Accommodation should be provided in the polytechnic, whether it has ancillary 
institutions or not, for (i) a full-time day school (Technical High School) for boys of 
the normal high school age and type, whose training will be based on the assumption 
that they may rise ultimately to positions of responsibility, (11) part-time classes 
preferably in the day but when necessary in the evening both for younger employees 
(including apprentices) and for older workers, and (?it) classes, full-time or part-time, 
for more advanced students and for research workers. Finally there should be 
provision for adult education of a non-vocational kind. 

7. The next step is to apply what has been said above about the general aim 
and content of technical (including commercial and art) instruction to the post-war 
conditions of India, so far as it is possible to forecast them. It is clear that the 
amount, type and location of facilities for technical education will largely be deter- 
mined by the requirements of industry and commerce but it is by no means clear at 
this stage what these requirements are going to be. It is true that war time 
production has broken the vicious circle in which industrial development in India 
has been enclosed in the past. New industries are now being established and the 
nucleus of a supply of labour for them has been created. 

‘he first task will be to recondition for absorption in civil industry the large 
number of technicians who have been through an intensive short course of training 
for war production. It is impossible to say how many of these by the end of the 
war will have reached the standard of skill and adaptability which will enable them 
to fit easily into the post-war system. This applies both to the men enlisted in the 
technical branches of the Fighting Services and those employed in civil factories. 
It is, however, satisfactory to know that Labour Department's Technical Training 
Centres will be kept going for 18 months after the war in order to complete the train- 
ing of these workers where required. 

Though it is impossible to say how many technicians will be required in each 
main employment category in industry and commerce, it is possible to prescribe the 
categories themselves and the sort of training their members will require. In the 
highest: category there will be the chief executives as well as the research workers 
cf the future. ‘These will normally have their preliminary training in a Technical 
High School and will then pass to the Technological Department of a University 
or to a full-time course of the National Diploma type in a Technical Institution, 
This category will necessarily be a small one and it should not require much extra 
provision but in view of its importance admission to it should be the outcome of a 
very strict process of selection. Reference should be made to the report of the 
Board’s Committee on Technical Education for a discussion of the question of the 
relationship between the technological courses of Universities and those conducted 
in Senior Technical Institutions, which may or may not be affiliated to or connected 
with Universities. 

The next category will contain the minor executives, foremen, charge hands etc., 
a very important class, if only in view of the difficulty which Western countries have 
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experienced in recruiting the right kind of people.. It is the main aim of the Techn} 

cal High School to satisfy this need but the Technical High School pupil on com. f 
pleting the course there will need to continue his technical education either by taking | ee 
National Diploma or Certificate Course or by attending part-time classes of a fairly P 
advanced description. 

Mr. Abbott has emphasised again and again, and few will disagree with him 
the need for concentrating on what may be called the supervisory grade. Tt iş 
this grade, intermediate between the management and the operatives, “which ought 
to have sufficient knowledge and intelligence to understand the instructions of the 
former and sufficient powers of expression to communicate and interpret them to 
the latter. At the same time they should have sufficient practical skill to earn the | bot! 
respect and confidence of the operatives whose work they direct, control and super. | and 
yise”. tak 

The third category will comprise the skilled craftsmen, most of whom, will not to 
«aspire to executive positions. These may be recruited from ex-Technical High School | Tec 
pupils but as a rule after passing through the Senior Basic (Middle) Schools, where they the 
will have mastered the rudiments of craft work, they will go on to Junior Technical, Of | 
“Trade or Industrial Schools for a further two or three years full-time course. Tec 

Below these three categories will come the great mass of semi-skilled and un. | 55" 
skilled labour. These will not as a rule receive any special technical training before | 9V* 
-entering employment apart from the craft work they will have done in the Senior *?- 
Basic (Middle) School. "The fact must not be overlooked that boys and girls who twe 
have passed through the basic schools will be much better prepared to enter industrial . _ 
occupations than most of those who now leave Primary and Middle Schools. They | = o, 
should at least know something of the use of tools and the properties of woods and do: 
metals. It will, however, be very important to afford them facilities both for con- | 2°" 
tinuing their general education and for improving their skill, so that the best of them 2 
may ultimately ascend to the skilled class. S 


Jt should be made abundantly clear that the rough classification given above b 
does not presuppose a rigidly horizontal organisation of post-war industry. If the ae 
necessary incentives are to be provided, promotion must remain open from the bot- The 


tom to the top and this will be particularly important until the selective system of | 
higher education has been firmly established. Nor must the needs of small businesses | 4 I 
or rural industries be forgotten. For the latter separate departments in suitably | ; 
located Technical Institutions should be provided, where local crafts can be taught 
and practised under appropriate conditions. | of 
8. While the foregoing refers mainly to technical education, it also covers the ta) 
general provision to be made for commercial and art students. In regard to com- | nu 
mercial education it may be possible to reduce those concerned to two main groups att 
(a) those who will transact business on an important scale or perform professional fune- ar 
tions such as banking, accountancy etc. and (b) those engaged in recording the trans- gr 
actions of Group (a). According to Mr. Abbott, Group (a) require mainly a training | m: 
in imagination, initiative, administration and leadership while Group (b) need train: | wc 
ing in the ordinary office arts, e.g., shorthand, typing, book-keeping, commercial | the 
ractice etc. as well as in alertness, accuracy and a sense of responsibility. Itis su; 
possible that Mr. Abbott somewhat underestimates the need for expert knowledge | su 
in those controlling the great processes of salesmanship and distribution. With | sic 
regard to Art as applied to Industrial and Commercial requirements he gives voice an 
to a well justified criticism when he says “ Nothing has disappointed us more than | mi 
the general neglect of the teaching of Art”. Indian manufacturers will be very - 
wise to devote far greater attention to the artistic qualities of goods produced. One | 
of the great advantages of a Polytechnic is that it brings those engaged in manufac | W 
ture into immediate contact with those studying-design and distribution. 1 
9. In the sbsence of any reliable data which would indicate the probable number | 
of workers required in each of the three categories which will need technical instruc LU 
tion, purely hypothetical figures must be taken for the purpose of a preliminary | 
estimate of the cost of an adequate system of Technical Education. " be 
So far as potential research workers and aspirants to the most senior exocutit ES 
grades are concerned, it may be assumed that many of these will pass through eth 
technological degree courses and provision has been made for them under the heading 
of Universities, It may be well, however, to emphasise at this point the necesel" - 
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for ensuring that in the University technological departments ample facilities are 

rovided for research directed towards the solution of practical industrial problems 
and that the need for testing the results of laboratory experiments on a commercial 
scale is not overlooked. It is not less important that technological 
degree courses generally should be made more practical than they are at present and 
that the students should spend a considerable part of their time throughout the course, 
and not merely at the end of it in works and factories. The same applies to com- 
mercial students. A further desideratum is that as many students as possible, and 
particularly those likely to become technical instructors, should be afforded facilities 
both for studying abroad and for obtaining first-hand experience of foreign industrial 
and business methods. In addition to those who proceed to Universities, it may be 
taken for granted that a considerable and increasing number of the would-be entrants 
to the two higher categories of industrial and commercial work will on leaving 
Technical High Schools seek to qualify for higher posts by taking full-time courses of 
the National Diploma type in Technical Institutions or advanced part-time courses 
of equivalent standard. Provision is accordingly suggested for 75,000 places in 
Technical Institutions, apart from Universities, which will cater for anintake of 25,000 
students annually or approximately 4 per cent. of the boys leaving High Schools 
every year. The cost per place is estimated at Rs. 500, and this should leave a margin 
to cover the comparatively small number who may be-expected to remain another 
two years for an Advanced National Diploma course. 

For the third category, the skilled artisan class, recruits will mainly be drawn 
from those who have completed their course at a Senior Basic School and pass on to 
Junior Technical, Trade or Industrial Schools, though there should also be a steady 
flow from Technical High Schools as the number of these increases. In view of the 
importance which will be attached to craft work in the Senior Basic School, it is 
reasonable to expect that after two years in a Junior Technical, Trade or Industrial 
School boys will have attained to a standard of skill sufficient to warrant their. 
admission to skilled trades as apprentices or learners. Pending the full establish- 
ment of Senior Basic Schools, this training may require three years. On the basis, 
however, of a normal two years course, it is proposed to provide 2 lakhs of places, 
in Junior Technical, Trade and Industrial Schools, which will accommodate about, 


itably | 4 per cent. of the boys leaving Senior Basic Schools each year. The cost per place 


is estimated at Rs. 150. 

10. Apart from the recommendations set out above which concern the provision 
of full-time instruction, it is reasonable to assume that as industrial development 
takes place, whether in the form of large scale or village industries, an increasing 
number of workers will continue their technical education on a part-time basis by 
attending classes either in the day or the evening. The drawbacks to evening classes 
are well-known and owing to climatic and other conditions they are likely to be 
greater in India than in Western countries. Nevertheless, it is fair to record that 
many people whe today occupy positions of responsibility in Industry all over the 
world owe their success to attendance at evening classes. Those who give up part of 
their leisure :fter a day's work in order to improve their qualifications at any rate 
suggest that they possess the qualities of grit and determination that make for 
success in life. Part-time day classes, or the sandwich system, which is an exten. ` 
sion of the same idea, on the other hand constitute a factor of great importance in 
any modern scheme for technical education. Their main advantages may be sum: 
marised as follows :— 

(1) Taey minimise fatigue on the part of students. e. 

2) They bring the efficiency of the instruction under the criticism of students 
who havo somo first hand knowledge of the requirements of modern industry. 
. (3) They enlist the direct interest of employers inasmuch as they are releace- 
ing and, it is to be hoped, paying their employees to undergo instruction during 
their ordinary working hours and consequently expect to derive some practical 
benefit from the sacrifice thoy are making. 4 e 

In spite of somo initial opposition progressive employers in Great Britain have 
become convinced of the benefits of the part-time day system not only to their 
employees but also to themselves, and it is now the practice of many firms to release 
their younger employees to attend technical classes on two half days or one full day 
2 week at the expense of the firm, which pays not merely the class fees but also the 
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employees’ wages during the time spent under instruction. The sandwich syster! 
which is most suitable for the higher grades of workers, means that the employe 
instead of attending classes for a day or two half days a week, divides the yer 
between the works and attendance at a Technical Institution. The adoption || 
such a system would be of particular value in India, as it would help to countera, 
the present over-academic tendency of too many technical courses, whereby | 
student may spend several years under instruction without obtaining any fin 
hand experience of actual factory conditions. Itisto be hoped that Indian employe! 
will quickly recognise the value of the part-time day system ; if not, it may be nece! 
sary to stimulate their interest by levying a special tax for the further education « 
their employees, as was done in France after the last war, on those employers who d! 
not provide the necessary facilities themselves. | 


11. In addition to the provision of facilities for training skilled artisans an 
the superior grades, an up-to-date system of Technical Education must also cate 
for those in the lower grades who wish to improve their equipment as workers an 
as citizens. The conception of a modern Polytechnic as a People’s University ha 
already been referred to and this idea is capable of very wide development in | 
thickly populated districts. 

At this stage the sphere of Technical Education wil overlap that of Adu) 
Education, which will also be engaged in the provision of vocational classes. Som! 
demarcation will arise from the fact that Technical Institutions, apart from Agr 
cultural Institutions, which should really bo regarded as a part of Technical Educa 
tion, will normally be found only in urban or thickly populated districts, wheres! 
Adult Education should cover the whole country. At the same timo, as the Adu 
Education Committee has pointed out, it is neither possible nor desirable especiall' 
in India, to draw too strict a line between the spheres of Technical and Adult Educa 
tion. It will be the business of the responsible administrative authority to pre 
vent unnecessary overlapping. | 


It is quite impossible to forecast the extent of the demand for part-time classe! 
or to estimate their cost. The provision of such facilities in other countries ha! 
proved so remunerative in the widest sense that it is justifiable to lay down thi 
general rule that where any reasonable demand arises, every effort should be mad 
to satisfy it. Provision has been made for an annual expenditure of Rs. 3,00 lakh 
on part-time technical classes in addition to any provision that may be made for sud. 
classes under the head of Adult Education, but it must be emphasised that this i 
no more than a token figure. This brings the estimate of the total annual grosi 
cost of Technical, Commercial and Art Education to Rs. 9,75 lakhs. Expenditurt 
on Technical High Schools and the Technological Departments of Universitid 
is provided for under High Schools and Universities respectively. The uncertainty 
as to the extent of the development in Technical Education in India after the wil | 
adds to the normal difficulty of arriving at any firm estimate in this branch of educ 
tion. The same applies to the question of fee and other income. On the one han! 
the bulk of those undergoing full-time instruction will not belong to the riche 
sections of the community ; on the other hand many of the students attending part! 
time classes will be in employment and may be expected to pay a reasonable fee 
Here also as in other branches of Higher Education, liberal provision must be mad 
for the remission of fees in the interest of poor students. Maintenance allowance 
will also be necessary, if not on the same scale as in the case of Universities. It may 
be assumed that the total annual income from fees and other sources e.g. trade tests) 
or expert advice for firms, will not exceed Rs. 1,75 lakhs. | 


___ 12. The teacher in Technical, Commercial and Art Institutions will bo no 1e 
important than the teacher in other branches of education. To create an adequat! 
supply of such teachers will be still more difficult because of the direct competitio®, 
of Industry and Commerce and the greater inducements they are in a position (9 
offer to skilled workers. This fact must be borne in mind in determining the rcm" 
neration and conditions of service likely to attract efficient instructors. The Board 
have adopted the fcllowing scales recommended by their Technical Education Com 


eae and hope they will be successful in attracting enough teachers of the requ 
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(a) Teachers of genere: subjects in Technical High Schools—same grades of pay 
as in ordinary High Schools, with upto five increments for suitable industrial or com- 
mercial experience. 

(b) Teachers of technical subjects :— 

(i) Workshop or Laboratory Assistants—Rs. 50 —1—75 p .m. 

(ii) Teachers Class III—Rs. 75—5—150 p. m. 

(131) ‘Teachers Class II—Rs. 175—10—325 p .m. 

(iv) Teachers Class I (including Heads of Departments)—Rs. 400—25—1,000 

.m. 

(v) Principals—Salary according to nature and size of institution. 

For Teachers in Classes II and ITI an allowance of upto 50 per cent. of their salary 


| may b» made to meet higher cost of living or other special circumstances. 
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Recruitment and training on the other hand present a smaller administrative 
problem than in the case of other branches of education. No special training schools 
or colleges are required. The technical or commercial teacher should have had first- 
hand experience in industry and commerce and should then receive his professional 
training in a technical institution. 


13. While the extent and character of the post-war demand for Technical Educa- 
tion must remain problematical, it is possible to make definite proposals as to the 
lines on which it should be organised. There can be little doubt that development 
hitherto has suffered from the lack of any unified direction either in the country as 
a whole or in individual Provinces. In some areas technical education is regarded 
as the responsibility of the Education Department but in most cases the control is 
entrusted either to Labour or Commerce or Industries Departments. In at least 
one Province some technical institutions are under the Education Department 
while others -are controlled by one or more of the other Departments mentioned 
above. It is obvious that such an arrangement cannot make either for efficiency 
or economy. Technical instruction, particularly in the more advanced stages, is 
expensive and the necessity for avoiding overlapping or dispersion of effort will be 
apparent. It is equally clear that this branch of education should bo closely linked 
up with industry and commerce, whose needs it is designed to serve. Recognition 
of this no doubt led to the control of technical education being given to the Depart- 
monts which deal directly with industry and commorce. In actual practice, how- 
ever the obje2t in view has not been achieved. 

For the reasons referred to earlier in this chapter, technical instruction regarded ` 
as a m3ans of general education as well as a preparation for certain types of employ 
ment is acquiring a place of ever-increasing importance in the educational system. 
Since its function is primarily educative, its direction should be in the hands of those 
responsible for education as a whole. As Mr. Abbott points out, “In nearly every 
great industrial country............ technical education and general education are 
administered by the same department of State, 1.e., the Ministry of Education ”. 
Tho closest contact mus$ of course be established and maintained with Industry and 
Commoroeo and since they will increasingly depond on the products of technical insti- 
tutions, it is in their interest to become willing cooperators as well as constructive 
eritics of the instruction given therein. 

14. While, therefore, technical education should be in the hands of the educa. 
tion authorities, there is reason to doubt whether under modern conditions it can be 
effectively organised on a Provincial basis. If thore is to be the essential contact 
with industry, technical institutions should be located as near to industrial areas as 
possible. The result of this will be that some Provinces will contain many more 
technical institutions than others and it is unfair that they should be saddled with 
a disproportionate share of what is clearly a national burden. At the same time 
there is an even more serious consideration. While for economic and other reasons 
industry and commerce and the technical institutions which serve them, may be 
concentrated in certain areas, it is clearly inequitable and contrary to the national 
interest that entry to industrial occupations should be mainly confined to students 
who live in or near the areas in question. Suitable students who desire to qualify 
as technicians should have the opportunity to do so, wherever they may live. Uncer 
a provincial system, however, experience of the past suggests—and there is no valid 
reason for anticipating a-chango of attitude in the future—that priority in regard. 
to admission will certainly be given to students from the Province providing tha 
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institution, even if those from outside are not actually excluded. Moreover, if ther | 
is likely to be substantial industrial development in the post-war period, eva 
though the precise form or forms it may take cannot at present be foreseen, the nee. 
for planning on a national basis becomes still more obvious. To stimulate, coordi. 
nate and control the provision of the educational facilities, which such a develop: 
ment as well as existing industry will need, there must be an All-India body in suprem; 
charge. Ina service which calls for so many experts it is difficult to expect each Pro! 
vince to maintain a staff capable of inspecting and advising Technical Institution 
of the first rank. | 
It is satisfactory to record that an Association of Principals of Technical Insti! 
tutions in India has recently been formed with the object of formulating a nationa 


- policy in technical education and establishing All-India standards for courses in thy 


major branches in instruction. The A. P. T. I. (India) is, however, Lardly the body 
to exercise the final administrative control over technical education, though it shoul 
be given an important voice in it. It is accordingly suggested that a Nation 
Council for Technical Education should be established. It should comprise nomi. 
nees of the Central Advisory Board of Education, on which all Provinces are re 
presented, of the A. P. T. I. (India), of the Departments of Government, Central ant 
Provincial, directly concerned with industrial problems, of the University Grant 
Committee proposed in another chapter and the Inter-University Board as well x 
of recognised Associations of Employers.and Employees. This Council will contro 
policy in Technical Education generally and deal with all technical institution 
except the Technological Departments of Universities, and Technical High School! 
and Junior Technical Schools which, since they have a purely educational as wel 
as a pre-vocational function, should remain part of the ordinary Provincial system, 
It is a corollary to this proposal that the whole cost of Technical Education, apar 
from the exceptions mentioned above, should be borne by the Central Govern. 
ment. i 
15. Reference may be made before concluding this chapter to two very impor. 
tant branches of education which receive very little notice in this report. These an 
(a) Agricultural Education and (b) Day Continuation Schools. With regard to tht 
former it is logically a part, and a most important part, of Technical Education. In 
this country with its vast agricultural population, as Senior Basic Schools and High 
Schools with an agricultural bias become more widely spread, the more advanced 
stages of Agricultural Education should be closely linked up with the lower, and. 
Agricultural Colleges of every type should be regarded as essential parts of the top, 
educational storey and should come under the general control of the Education 
Authorities. The Board have decided to set up a Committee to explore this question. 
With regard to the latter the importance of part-time day classes for the younger 
employees in this country has been stressed in this chapter. The value of Day, 
Continuation Schools for all boys and girls between the age at which compulsory full 
time education finishes and 18—20 has usually been argued on the ground of thei 
contribution towards general, moral, mental and physical well-being during a crucial 
phase in development rather than any direct contribution towards industrial eli 
ciency. The practical difficulties which have held up their compulsory introduction 
in England are still greater in India and it may be well to defer establishing then 
until a universal system of Basic Education is fully in operation. | 
16. The main. conclusions contained in the report of the Technical Educatio 
Committee are set out below :— | 
: (1) In view of the recent expansion of industry and the likelihood of further deve 
lopment after the war it is necessary to plan immediately a comprehensive system 0 
technical education at all stages, | 
(2) The function of Technical education may be described as two-fold, (a) to meet 
the needs of industry and commerce for properly trained workers of all grades 8D. 
(b). to provide a suitable form of education for those boys and girls whose natu 
abilities can best be developed by instruction on practical lines. cni 
(3). Technical education should be regarded as an integral part of any education” 
Bystem and as in no way inferior to education of the academic type. 
(4) Education from the earliest stages should be given a more practical charet 
ter, and the curriculum should aim at making boys and girls familiar with practie 
as well as academic subjects, 
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eve (5) Technical education must include commercial education and art in relation 
2 hee to industry. 
oordi. (6) Agricultural education should be regarded as an essential branch of technical 


velop, education. Senior Basic (Middle) as well as High Schools in rural areas should 

prem have an agricultural bias. 

h Pro (7) In view of the great importance of agricultural education for this country a 

ution) Special committee of educational and agricultural experts should be set up to consider 
| the subject fully. 


Insti (8) In order to provide suitable instruction and training for the different types of 
tionn Workers required there should be the following main types of technical institutions :—- 
in th. (a) Junior Technical or Industrial or Trade Schools, 

bod), (6) Technical High Schools, 

houli (c) Senior Technical Institutions. 


tion (6) and (6) will normally provide full-time instruction preparatory to employment, 
nom; While (c) will also provide part-time instruction for those already in employment. 


re Te (9) The type and duration of part-time instruction should be determined in con- 

lam,  Sultation with employers and according to the needs of the locality. It is desirable 

‘rant that part-time classes should be held during the day rather than in the evening. 

ell ar E n Wherever cireumstances'permit, polytechnics are to be preferred to mono- 
; echnics, 

" (11) The following courses of studies should be provided in technical institutions : 

hoai (t) a two-year full-time course in Junior Technical or Industrial or Trade 


Schools, to which pupils should be admitted on leaving the Senior Basic (Middle) 


» School at the age of about fourteen, 
an _ (i) a six-year full-time course in Technical High Schools, to which selected pupils 
2 E will be admitted on completing the Primary (Junior Basic) stage at about the age of 
z eleven. The first three years of the course will be mainly devoted to general subjecta, ` 
i (iii) a three-year full-time Diploma course, to which students will be admitted 
npor ^ after passing the final examination of a Technical High School or an equivalent 
E di examination, 
t 


| (iv) a two-year full-time Advanced Diploma course for those who have passed 
l| the above examination, 

(v) a three-year part-time Certificate course in Technical High Schools for 
DO ^— students already in employment, 


and (vi) a two-year part-time Advanced Certificate course for those who have 

eto. passed the above examination, and 

ation (vii) classes in individual arts, crafts and other subjects related to Industry 

ticn and Commerce for which there may be a sufficient demand. 

Inger (12) There should be only one external examinaticn at the end of a course % 


Day, ^ Other examinations should be conducted internally. 


i (13) All teachers in technical institutions should have some first-hand experience 
il of some branch of industry or commerce. 
uc 


efi^ (14) (a) Teachers of general subjects in Technical Hizh Schools should receive the 
| Same grades of pay as teachers in ordinary High Schools. They may be granted up 

pe tO five increments for appropriate industrial or commercial experience after the age of 

| twenty. 

(b) Teachers of technical subjects should receive the following scales of salaries : 


iUd (?) Workshop or Laboratory Assistants—Rs. 50—1—75 p.m. The initial 
A salary should be fixed according to experience. 
ev (ii) Teachers Class ITI—Rs. 75—5—150 p. m. 
me (iii) Teachers Class II—Rs. 175—10—325 p. m. 
il (iv) Teachers Class I (including Heads of Deptts.)—Rs. 400—25— 1,000 p. m. 
p (v) Principals— Salary according to the nature and size of the institution, 
a 


| i Teachers in Classes II and III may in certain areas be given an allowance of upto 
uril 50 per cent. to meet the higher cost of living or other special circumlstances. There 
| Should also be a limited number of posts of special responsibility carrying an allowance 
of Rs. 25 p.m. These will normally be limited to teachers in Class II and Class III, 


.,, 115) All teachers of technical subjects should be encouraged to keep in touch 
with the appropriate branch of industry or commerce and, with this object in view, 
they should be permitted to undertake consulting practice or commissions, subject 
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“to approved conditions designed to prevent such private work interfering with the | 
efficient discharge of their duties as teachers. 
(16) ‘There should be an adequate system of scholarships and maintenance allow. 
ances designed to ensure that no one having the necessary aptitude and ability should 
be prevented by lack of means from pursuing a course in technical instituticns. Hos. | 
tels should be provided wherever necessary. ) | 
(17) Technical institutions should be located in or near industrial and commer.’ Í 
cial areas, but students from other areas should have an equal opportunity of ad. | 
mission to those institutions. To ensure this it is necessary that technical educa. | 
tion should be organised on an All-India basis. | 
(18) Technical High Schools and Junior Technical, Trade or Industrial Schools | 
should be administered by Provincial Governments, but all technical education be. | 
yond this stage other than that given in the technological departments of Universities 
should be placed under a central controlling body which would have on it representa. 
tives of all the interests concerned. This body should be set up as soon as possible, | 
(19) The formation of the A. P. T. I. (I.) is a most welcome step in the direction of 
co-ordinating technical instruction in the country. It should be given adequate | 
representation on the central controlling body. | 
(20) It. is essential that subject to the recommendation in (18) above, the 
administration of all technical education should be under the Education Department 
of the Central or Provincial Governmont or State, as the case may be. There should | 
be a separate inspectorial staff for this purpose. The Education Department | 
should maintain close contact with the other Departments concerned with | 
Industry and Commerce. 
(21) As a corollary to technical education in its higher stages being administered | 
central body, the financial responsibility will have to be accepted by the Central | 
Government. | 
17. Summary of the main conclusions in this chapter :— | 
j (a) In view of the prospective needs of post-war industry and commerce for | 
skilled technicians, and in order to cater for the aptitudes of those who will derive | 
| greater benefit, from a practical course, the establishment of an efficient system of | 
| Technical Education at all stages, on the lines set out in the report of the Technical | 
| Education Committee, is a matter of great urgency. d 
(b) Da» regard should b» had to the recommondatioas of the Abbott-Wood | 
* Report in respect of the scope and content of Technical instruction. | 
i (c) The estimated gross annual cost of the proposals contained in this chapter | 
| will be approximately Rs. 10 crores and the net cost Rs. 8 crores. | 


t x | 

CHAPTER VI.—ADULT EDUCATION | 

l. In a country with a population of which over 85 per cent. is- illiterate, the | 
eause of Adult Education needs no special pleading. That the public has become | 
to some extent sensible of the position has been made evident by the enthusiasm | 
evoked by recent literacy campaigns. Developments in Adult Education, confined | 
asa rule mainly to the elimination of illiteracy, formed a prominent feature of the 
educational programmes of some of the popular Governments. In December 1938 | 
the Board appointed a special committee to consider the question of adult education. | 
The main conclusions and recommendations of the Committee, together with the | 
Board's decisions thereon, are given at the end of this chapter, and it is on thot | 
conclusions and recommendations that the argument of this chapter is mainly based: | 
For the sake of brevity this committee is referred to later simply as the Adult Edu- j 
cation Committee. 
.. ,2. Adult Education has sometimes been described as a compensatory measure l 
in the sense that it is an attempt to give adults a belated opportunity to make up - 
for the opportunities which were denied to them in their youth. But its proper 
function is a broader and deeper one. It should aim at giving effect to the demo: 
tatic principlé of continuous, lifelong and complete education for all according 
their ability to profit by it. In other words, the role of adult education is to m8 
every possible member of a State an effective and efficient citizen and thus to giV* 
a P Adultucation in this sence is still far ve 
realization even in those countries where it has made the greatest progress, but t ] 
full objective continues to gain increasing recognition. In India so far the gener? 
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attitude has been to regard adult education as connoting adult literacy. The 
reason is obvious, for the problem in this country is vastly different from what it ig 
in Western countries. A child must learn to walk before he can run ; an adult 
must be literate before h> can hope to derive any benefit from facilities for education 
in the wider sense. For this reason the Adult Education Committee recognised 
that the main emphasis in this country must for some time to come be on literacy, 
although from the very beginning some provision must be made for adult education 
proper, so that those made literate may have an inducement as well as an opportunity 
to pursue their studies. 

3. Quite apart: from its intrinsic value, adult education is also needed as a power- 
ful auxiliary to primary education in accelerating the process of making the country 
literate. It is true that the only permanent solution of the problem of illiteracy is 
universal primary education. Nevertheless, whether or not “ the existence of a 
large number of illiterate parents, who attach no value to literacy in others, includ- 
ing their own children, will ”, as the Adult Education Committee remarks, “ un- 
doubtedly prove one of the greatest obstacles to the introduction of a compulsory 
system of primary education ”, there can be no doubt that literate parents will be 
likely to make the progress of primary education more rapid as well as more effective. 
But, as pointed out above, if parents are to fill this role properly, they must be pro- 
vided with facilities not only for a bare acquaintance with the three R’s but also for 
further and continuous instruction according to their capacities, so that they may 
come to appreciate the value of education and what it really means. 

4. Ibis also important that the further education to be provided for adults should 
be of such a nature as will not only make them more useful members of society but 
will also help them in some measure to improve their economic position. Only in 
this way will the average illiterate acquire respect for education and consequently a 
desire for the education of his children. Adult education must, therefore, be practical 
as well as cultural ; it should also be closely related to the students daily life and work. 
It is true that in Western countries the tendency has been to keep adult education, 
separate from technical, commercial and art education, but even there technical 
and otker vocational institutions have of late been giving cultural education an 
increasingly important place in their schemes of instruction. In India, as things 
are, it is all the more necessary to secure a close association of cultural and technical 
education and the Adult Education Committee “ welcome on general grounds 
this tendency to co-ordinate all forms of adult instruction and believe that it is neither 
necessary nor expedient in India, and above all in the Indian village, to define too 
strictly the sphere of adult education ”. It is therefore contemplated that adult 
education centres will not merely provide for the teaching of the more academic 
subjects but will also have vocational classes for those who may not, at least to 
begin with, be attracted by the cultural side of adult instruction and may wish to 
learn some craft. 

5. To return for the moment to the problem of literacy, it may be asked what 
precisely is the standard to be aimed at. Is it ability merely to sign one’s name 


` and to read print with or without effort ? Is it a rudimentary acquaintance with the 


three R's ? Oris it something more ? Literacy is a means and not an end in itself. 
The end is that whole education of the individual’s personality which will develop 
to the highest degree his physical, intellectual and moral faculties, raise him to 
the full stature of a man and transform him into a conscious and useful member of 
society. Mere literacy does promote this end in the sense that it is an essential first 
step towards it, but it is only a first step. The literate who is literate and no more 
stands merely at the threshold of that full development of personality which all 
should seek to attain. This postulates a standard of literacy which is undoubtedly 
high but not higher than is necessary, iffliteracy is to be of permanent value both to 
the individual and to the community to which he belongs. Judged by this standard 
it must be admitted that the achievements of mass literacy campaigns both in this 


` and other countries, in spite of the enthusiasm they evoked, must to a large extent 


be regarded as a waste of human effort. Urgent, therefore, as the need is to elimi- 
nate illiteracy as quickly and economically as possible, the supreme consideration 
must be that the work should be lasting. 

., 1f therefore, the object is to make adults not merely literate but permanently 
literate and at the same time sufficiently literate to be capable as well as desirous 
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40 | 
of benefiting from further education, the literacy course must be a thorough ong | 
Even in the case of a naturally intelligent student such a course cannot be expected | 
to produce tangible results in less than a hundred hours, for to the teaching of thg | 
three R’s must be added some elementary instruction related to the student's vocation | 
in life as well as some general knowledge of the rudiments of civics, economics, history, | 
geography and hygiene. It should cover not less than a full year, as it will not be 
reasonable to expect grown-up students to attend classes more than four times a week | 
and their occupations in many cases will not allow them to attend during more than | 
six months in the year. | 
6. It is not easy to fix an age range for adult education ; such age limits ag | 
have been fixed in the various provinces in this country as well as in other countries | 
vary considerably. For instance, the age range is 10—40 in Bengal (as recommended | 
by the Bengal Committee on Adult Education, 1938), 15—40 in Bihar, 14—50 in, 
Bombay (as recommended by the Bombay Adult Education Committee, 1938) and | 
16—50 in China, while the Central Advisory Board of Education felt that boys under | 
the age of twelve should not be admitted to an adult centre. In determining what ago: 
limits, if any, are desirable the following points may be taken into consideration :— | 
(a) It is wasteful to admit into a primary school a boy or a girl who cannot | 
stay there for at least four years. This would necessarily mean that some alter. | 
native arrangements must be made for those above the age of ten when compulsory | 
education is introduced. | 
(b) In view of the. normal expectation of life in this country and the menta] 
development of illiterates, particularly in the villages, no useful purpose would | 
as a rule be served by trying to educate persons over forty years of age. | 
These considerations suggest that the normal age range of adult education should | 
be 10 plus—40. i j 
Tt should, however, be emphasised, as recommended by the Adult Educa. 
tion Committee, that as far as possible, separate classes should be organised, prefer- | 
ably during the day time, for boys between ten and sixteen years, as it is undesirable | 
from many points of view to mix boys and men in adult classes. It would also be | 
preferable to have separate classes for young girls, but the objection to mixing 
young girls and women is not so serious as in the case of boys and men and may be | 
easily out-weighed by the factor of resources available and other practical con: | 
siderations. | 
.. 7. Although, as has been said above, the last few years have witnessed a fairly | 
wide public awakening in regard to adult literacy, the position on the whole cannot | 
be described as anything but extremely unsatisfactory. Even if the rather generous | 
provisional census estimates* are accepted and literacy is taken to mean no more | 
than ability to read and write, the percentage of literacy above the age of five is | 
found to be only 14-6 per cent. The total population of British India within the age | 
range 10—40 in June 1940, according to the Annual Report of the Public Health | 
Commissioner with the Government of India for that year, was estimated to be 
14,86,45,389}. Out of these 14-6 per cent., i.e., 2,17,02,227 are considered to be 
literate. The number of adults to be made literate is therefore 12,69,43,162 or, in | 
round figures, 12,70,00,000. The last decade saw the biggest jump in literacy figures, | 
from 8-3 per ccnt. to 14-6 per cent. If this rate of progress is maintained and no | 
other help is given, it will take nearly 140 years to reach the 100 per cent. figure | 
Even when universal primary education has become the rule, unless special measures | 
are taken, illiteracy will only be eliminated after all the illiterates then over ten year 
age are dead. In view of the urgent importance of adult education, not only in thé | 
interest of the present illiterates but also as an essential adjunct to any system 0) 
compulsory education, the problcm of li quidating illiteracy ard establishing effective | 
arrangements for adult education must be tackled as quickly as possible. What ca? 
be done, howcver, is necessarily limited by the resources available. Even if all tl? 
money required were immediately forthcoming, it would still be necessary to t 
suitable teachers and organisers, of whom there are comparatively few available a 
present. Once, howcyer, a comprehensive system of national education has be 
ee E ese MA MID E S O S. —. 


c "The 1941 Census authorities have n ublished li but th prepare 

yu T ave not p hed any literacy figures but they ed 
certain provisional estimates and in tho: b itativ: hey have b 
used in thia c 5 absence of more authoritative figures they 


Exclusive of Baluchistan for which not evon approximate figures are available. 
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inaugurated, it might be feasible to complete the work of adult li ithi 

Any ive years, even after taking into account the fact that the fat Seon 
have to be devoted mainly to preparatory work, including the setting up of an 
effective organisation for the training of teachers and that as literacy progresses 
there must be a gradual shift over to the work of adult education proper. 

Jn theory, therefore, the problem is to make literate within twenty-five years 
12,70,00,000 persons and within the same period to organise a system of adult 
education which will be a permanent part of the general educational system and will 
be in full operation from the twenty-sixth year onwards. In actual practice howe 
ever, the number of persons to be made literate will be smaller than estimated 
above, for a fairly large number of older persons will inevitably pass out of the: 
10—40 age range before it is possible to provide for them and others will die. On 
a rough calculation the anticipated decrease from these causes comes to about. 
3,65,00,000. This leaves 9,05,00,000 persons to be made literate. 

8. In planning a detailed programme to give effect to the object stated above 
the first question to be considered is that of securing an adequate supply of teachers. 
There are three possible sources, professional teachers engaged in day schools, non- 
professional teachers who havereceived special training for adult education work and 
volunteers. For the purposes of this scheme it is not proposed to take into account 
volunteer-teachers as it is quite impossible to assess even their approximate numbers. 
Those that are forthcoming may be used for the work of adult education proper, for 
which no separate teaching staff is being provided, or they may be utilised for literacy 
work thus releasing a corresponding number of the other teachers for further educa- 
tion. 

At present there are in all 5,18,018* teachers in Primary, Middle and High 
Schools. Out of these not more than about 1,50,000 can be expected to be avail- 
able for adult education ; the rest may be either unsuitable or unwilling to take up 
the work. The number of non-professional teachers is not likely to be very large, if 
there is to be a careful selection and those selected are also required to undergo 
training. It is impossible to estimate the possible number with any degree of 
exactness, but probably itis ncver at any time likely to be more than fifty thousand. 
Even this number will have to be built up in stages, and during the first working 
year, i.e., the sixth year of the programme, it willnot be wise to count on more 
than 20,000, especially as they will first have to be trained. In the second year 
the number may rise to 23,000, in the third to 26,000 and so on until there are 
50,000 such teachers in the sixteenth year. 

It may be assumed that there will be in all 1,80,000 teachers to begin with in the 
sixth year. This numbcr is made up of 1,50,000 out of the present number of school 
teachers, 20,000 non-professional teachers and 10,000 out of the additional teachers 
just leaving the training schools, who will be available in the sixth year*. Of these 
new teachers only 50 per cent. are taken as likely to be available. They will alk 
have received some training in adult education as part of their normal course, but it 
would be over-optimistie to rely upon more than half of them taking up adult educa- 
tion work. The total number of teachers available for adult education work will thus. 
increase every year by 13,000 through the addition of new school teachers and 
non-professional teachers, as shown in the statement in Appendix—Table E till 
the maximum number of 2,58,000 is reached in the twelfth year. It is not proposed 
to increase this number in subsequent years, as it should suffice for all ordinary 
purposes and will in fact be likely to be in excess of requirements once illiteracy 
is liquidated. 

9. It cannot be too strongly emphasised that Adult Education, even in its 
simplest form, is not an easy business ; it demands a special and exacting technique. 
Enthusiasm and good intentions alone cannot make a good teacher, nor can the success. 
ofa teacher in a children’s school be a guarantee of his fitness. to teach adults. 
It is still more necessary than in the case of children that, in the words of the 
Adult Education Committee, “the teacher’s manner should be stimulating 
and his matter interesting ”. A high degree of tact, understanding and ability to 
inspire and lead is required of the teacher, for he has to deal not with a child, who 
is mentally raw and receptive and who has compulsorily to attend school, but 
we ue eye AAA AAA A 

*Vide Chapter VII. . 
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with a grown-up person who requires more stimulating and interesting instruction 
and who is likely to leave the class the moment he finds the lessons not worth while, 
It is, therefore, necessary to keep alive the interest of the students, to make the 
instruction practical and to relate it to their own activities and environments, 
Lastly, the personal factor is still more important in an adult school than in a 
‘school for children. The teacher is not a superior being on a pedestal but only 
‘another man or woman who happens to possess greater knowledge in certain 
matters. Relations between the teacher and his adult students must therefore be 
both close and cordial. It was with these considerations in mind that the Adult 
Education Committee recommended that in addition to inspectors and organisers, 
who should themselves be experts in adult education, a nucleus of sp2cially trained 
teachers should be appointed, who will not only teach but will also assist in 
‘selecting, training and supervising other teachers. 

' With the same object of stimulating the interest of the adult student and in. 
vesting instruction with an atmosphere of the practical and real, it is necessary to 
make the fullest possible use of visual and mechanical aids such as pictures, illustra. 
tions, artistic and other objects, the magic lantern, the cinema, the gramophone, 
the radio etc. Dancing, particularly folk dancing, music, both vocal and instrumen- 
tal, and drama will also be useful, not only as pleasant accomplishments in themselves 
as well as recreative activities but also as helping to attract and stimulate adult 
students. 

10. It will seldom be necessary to provide separate buildings for adult education 
centres, though it is obviously essential that each centre should have a definite 
home of its own, even though classes may often be held out of doors. There should 
be no difficulty in obtaining the use of schools or other suitable premises in towns 
while in villages the Basic (Primary or Middle) School will offer an obvious solution. 
‘With the progress of universal education, plenty of accommodation will become 
available everywhere, but in the meantime, until suitable school buildings can be 
provided, accommodation for adult education centres may also be obtained in Local 
Board buildings, Health Centres, Rural Development Centres or hired buildings. 
Rural Development Centres are likely to be perhaps the most suitable in those pro- 
'vinces where the work of rural development has made good progress. 

Perhaps the most important function of a literacy campaign is to provide numer- 
ous and adequate libraries, for a literate cannot remain literate, much less progress, 
unless he can have convenient access to suitable and interesting reading material. 
"The Adult Education Committee, therefore, strongly urged that “every adult 
‘school should have a library of its own or be able to obtain free books of the right 
kind from a neighbouring library.” Obviously a very large library system will 
be necessary in a country like India, but with a properly organised scheme of cit- 
culating libraries and exchange of books the cost need not be prohibitive. The 
libraries, together with instructional equipment etc., should be housed in the premises 
used as adult education centres. 

11, The problem of adult education is so vast and public interest in it has of 
late been so markedly on the increase that it is natural to look for help to voluntary 
effort. A great deal has already been accomplished by public spirited individuals 
and organisations, and there is no doubt that their contribution under a national 
system of education will be even more considerable. Given the right type of organ: 
sation, there is a great deal of public energy which can be harnessed to useful work 
in many branches of social service. The problem of adult education as a whole, 
D is far too vast to be within the capacity of unaided voluntary effort, what- 
ever 16s organisation, however effective its propaganda and howsoever willing AM 
generous the public which supports it. The state must accept the primary Tes 
ponsibility for tackling the problem. 

There are specific ways in which the help of the public-spirited can be enlisted: 
For instance, the great employers of labour, big commercial firms and other trade 
associations as well as the bigger landlords can, and some of them no doubt Wl 
TEE assistance in this work in many ways. Such help can perhaps more confidently. 

9e expected from the employers of labour and industrial organisations in view 0 


B 


the need for educated manual workers which various authoritative bodies have 7€ | 


peatedly stressed. The Royal Commission on Lab : z tten- 
i : our in 1930 called pointed à 
tion to the disastrous effect of the whole mass of industrial labour ny illiterates 
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a state of affairs unknown in any other country of industrial im 

view was expressed again ten years later by the Bihar [atone meee Gun feu’ 
and the Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry Committee. There will also bos = 
social service organisations and public spirited individuals who will desire to work 
ontheirown. The state should welcome the voluntary services of such GM 
and individuals and afford all possible aid, provided they are prepared to COE 
to the general principles of the national scheme and the standard of their instructional 
work does not fall short of the state standard. It is not, however, proposed to take 
into account, for purposes of estimating either the cost of the Scheme or the time 
required, such voluntary assistance or service, as it is not possible to calculate even 
approximately what it might amount to. 

12. It is clear that the task of providing adequate facilities for adult education 
is not only big but also extremely difficult. It is more particularly so in regard to 
women. In addition to their own peculiar difficulties due to social customs the 
obstacles which deter men from pursuing their education, for instance mental 
lethargy, ignorant distrust of modern ways and lack of leisure,are more formidable 
in the case of women. Moreover, even if all the other conditions were reasonably 
favourable, an almost insuperable obstacle would still remain on account of the lack 
of wcmen teachers. It is a vicious circle which will only be effectively broken when 
a national system of education is producing its full quota of educated women. Mean- 
while the importance of making women, and particularly mothers, literate is so 
great for the future generations that what can be done must be done. Obviously 
the standard of literacy among women should not in any case be lower than among 
men. But until women teachers are available in sufficient numbers and where social 
customs do not permit mixed classes, it may be necessary to depend to a large extent 
on volunteer teachers, even if their training and qualifications fall short of what 
would normally be required. 

The Adult Education Committee paid special attention to this questicn and 
approved of various suggestions, e.g., that girl pupils of colleges and High Schools 
should be cncouraged to undertake social welfare, including educational, work, 
that educated mistresses should consider it a moral obligation to make their 
servants as well as their children literate, that school children should be urged to 
carry literacy into their families, that widows should be induced to take up literacy 
work and so on. 

13. It now remains to plan the actual literacy programme for the twenty-five 
years in which the campaign is to be completed. The distribution of population, 
the necessity of having in many areas separate classes for women and girls, the desir- 
ability of separate arrangements for young boys, the need for keeping the number 
of students in a class within efficient limits and other factors suggest that the average 
enrolment per class should not be fixed at more than 25. 

As already indicated, the full working of the scheme cannot be started im- 
mediately. The first five years must be devoted to planning, to the recruitment 
and training of teachers and to the general eetting up of the necessary organisation. 
During this period some literacy work will no doubt continue to be done in the way 
that itis being done atthe moment. The national system of adult education will not, 
however, come into operation till the sixth year during which it is proposed to make 
45,00,000 adults literate. Thereafter, as additional teachers become available, this 
number will increase by 3,25,000 every year till the figure of 61,25,000 is reached in 
the eleventh year. For the next six years, the peak years, the number will be raised 
by another 3,25,000 to 64,50,000, so that at the end of the scventeenth year there 
should be 7,05,75,000 literates, leaving less than 2,00,00,000 for the next eight years, 
To avoid any sudden changes, qualitative or quantitative, in the literacy crganisation 
it is suggested that the annual output ofliteracy should now begin to diminish steadily 
until by the twenty-fifth year there should be very little literacy work left to attend 
to. The literacy organisation will thus slowly and smoothly transform itself into a 
permanent machinery for adult education. 

In the early years there will be comparatively little adult education in the proper 
sense of the term. But as soon as people begin to achieve literacy, some demand for 
adult education ought to arise and it is necessary to make some provision for it from 
the very beginning. This demand may be expected to grow in proportion to the 
Increase in literacy. It is not, however, intended, nor would it be desirable, to haye 
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a separate organisation for adult education. t is, therefore, suggested that there 
should be only one organisation which will in the early years concentrate on literae 
work and later on devote itself wholly to adult education in the fuller sense. To 
put it in another way, the adult education work proper should be telescoped into the 
literacy work at first gradually and then at an accelerated pace until by the twenty. 
fifth year the former will have almost replaced the latter and will be ready to take 
its place completely in the twenty-sixth year. 

14. The number of adults to be made literate has been taken as 9,05,00,000 
and it has been explained above that on an average every 25 students will require 
one teacher. There will thus be required in all 36,20,000 teachers. The average 
fee per teacher may be taken at Re. 1 per hour or Rs. 100 per annum for a hundred 
hour course. The total salary bill thus comes to Rs. 36,20,00,000. To this amount 15 
per cent. should be added to cover extra expenditure on equipment, administration, 
etc. .The total expenditure on the twenty-five year literacy programme thus comes to 
Rs. 41,63,00,000. For the work of adult education proper, in view of what has been 
said above, expenditure may be calculated at 10 per cent. of the expenditure on 

literacy work up to the end of the seventeenth year and thereafter at Rs. 3,00,00,000 
less what is required for literacy work. The total expenditure on adult education 
work during the twenty-five years will thus come to Rs. 18,08,09,500. 

The total expenditure on adult education, including literacy, will therefore 
be Rs. 59,71,09,500 over a twenty-five year period. During the first operational 
year, the sixth year of the scheme, the expenditure will be Rs. 2,27,70,000, and it 
will increase every year by Rs. 16,44,500 till it is Rs. 3,26,37,000 from the twelfth 
to the seventeenth year. From the eighteenth year it will be stabilised at the perma- 
nent figure of Rs. 3,00,00,000 per annum. 

If illiteracy is to be extinguished on a voluntary basis it will not be practicable 
to charge fees. A reasonable fee may be charged for adult education classes of a 
more advanced type. The possible income from this source cannot be calculated and 
in any case will be comparatively small. 

Total expenditure on adult education over twenty-five years. 


Rs. 
Salary of literacy teachers @ Re. 1 per hour for 100 hours . o o +  36,20,00,000 
15 per cent. of above for equipment, administration etc. j 5 5 o 5,43,00,000 


Expenditure on adult education. 18,08,09,500 


59,71,09,500 
Average annual expenditure (excluding preparatory period) . . ° . 3,00,00,000 


15. The Board wish that it were possible to eliminate illiteracy in less than 
twenty-five years but they have come to the conclusion that if the work is to be 
done properly, the problem of teachers alone makes it impracticable to contemplate 
a shorter period. : 

16. The main conclusions and recommendations of the Adult Education Com- 
mittee of the Central Advisory Board of Education, together with the decisions of 
the Board thereon, are reproduced below :— 


Nore :—All the conclusions and recommendations were adopted by the Board, subject to the 
notes given below. 


{1) To secure an early and effective solution of India’s educational problems, 
the provision of facilities for adult education on the widest scale and the introduction 
of a free and compulsory system of primary education are of equal urgency . nd must 
be treated as complementary to one another. 


(2) While the literacy campaign is only one aspect of the adult education move- 


ment, the prevalence of illiteracy in India at the present time makes it the aspect to 
which immediate attention must be devoted. : 

...., (S) Literacy is a means to further education and must not be regarded as an end 
in itself. The primary aim of the campaign must be not merely to make adults 
literate but to keep them literate. To achieve its object the attack must be 
launched on the widest possibl front with the help of every agency, human Of 
material, which can in any way contribute to its success. Continuous and effective 
propa anda of all kinds is essential. 
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{4) Efforts should be directed in the beginning to persuade illiterates voluntarily 
to undergo instruction. Ifa voluntary’ system fails to achieve its object, ways and 
ana of bringing pressure to bear on illiterates should be explored. 

(5) In a movement of this character the utmost freedom must be allowed to 
experiment and regard must be had at all times to local conditions. No useful pur- 

ose would be served by attempting to prescribe methods or draw up a code appli- 
cable to India as a whole. Valuable assistance might, however, be afforded to 
Provincial Governments and other authorities responsible for adult education if a 
committee of experts were appointed to report on questions of teaching technique and 
survey the results of experiments. 

(Board's decision : “ The Board were of opinion that it would 
this stage to appoint a Committee as suggested. It is too early 
progress of the movement as a whole or to assess the results of th 


be premature at 
as yet to survey the 
e experiments which 
ational Commissioner was asked to 


eollect information from Provincial Education Authorities as and when available and 


do prepare a statemont for the Board ”). 

(6) Whatever subjects are introduced into the curriculum and whatever the 
teaching methods adopted, the form in which instruction is given must be intelli- 
gible and interesting to the student and the instruction itgelf should be closely re- 
lated to his occupation, his personal interests and the social and economic conditions 
under which he lives. 

(7) It is unnecessary and inexpedient in view of the circumstances prevailing 
in India to draw any rigid distinction between adult education in the strict sense 
and technical, commercial or art instruction or to regard the latter as falling outside 
she sphere of the former. The easiest way of approach to many adult students may 
be through subjects of a vocational character. 

(8) With a view to defining what is meant by an adult it is recommended — 

(a) that a boy under the age of twelve should not be admitted to an adult 
eentre under any circumstances ; 

(b) that a boy, so long as he is attending a full-time day school, should not be 
encouraged to attend evening classes as well ; and à 

(c) that subject to (b) above and wherever the numbers justify it, separate 
elasses should be organized for boys between twelve and sixteen. 

It is unnecessary to fix any age limits in the case of girls who wish to join adult 
classes for women. 

(9) Every effort should be made to enlist the help of voluntary agencies. 
Classes run by reputable associations should receive every encouragement and 
bodies whose primary objects are not educational need not bo excluded if adequate 
safeguards are provided against any risk of the movement being used for religious or. 
Political propaganda, 

(10) Universities should be urged to expand and popularize the work of their: 
extra-mural departments and provide opportunities for adult students of exceptional 
ability to tako a University course. 

. . (Board's decision on Nos. 10, 12 and 13 : * The Board decided, without endors- 
ing them, to ask Provincial Governments to bring them to the notice of Universities 
dn their areas for such action as they might think fit ").' 


(11) An extension in the number and scope of institutions providing technical, 


eotamercial and art instruction is urgently needed, and subjects of a cultural or re- 

Teational kind should be included in their curricula. 

cate! Adult education is a branch of social reconstruction. Social science in a 
ica, 


form should be taught in all Universities. 
Soe The possibility of making a period of social service obligatory on all stu- 
f in Universities and pupils in the upper forms of High Schools should be care- 
^ d examined. Pending the setting up of a special committee for this purpose a 
m ae appeal should be made to all educated persons, and in particular to Govern- 
Servants, to render voluntary service in connection with the literacy campaign. 

and i Mechanical aids to learning such as the radio, the cinema, the gramophone 
the i magic lantern can be used with groat effect in adult education. To enable 
© be employed much more widely than at present steps should be taken to in- 

© supply and reduce the cost. Information on this and other points should 
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be collected and distributed by the Bureau of the Central Advisory Board ot Educa, | 
tion. 

(15) An adequate supply of trained and competent teachers is the fundamenta] | 
need in adult as.in every other branch of education. Teachers in day schools may | 
be expected. to form the nucleus of this supply but in view of the fact that teaching | 
methods which are successful with children are not always suitable for adults, they | 
will require a special course of training. It is recommended that the course of train, | 
ing in the normal schools should include instruction in the technique of teaching | 
adults. 

(16) It will be necessary to supplement the professional teachers by a large 
body of helpers drawn from other occupations. The training of these is an essential 
preliminary to their employment, particularly if they are to be in charge of classes, 


(17) Every Province should appoint Inspectors and Organizers, expert in and 
able to devote their whole time to adult education. The appointment by at least one | 
Province of a number of full-time teachers for adult work only is a commendable 
experiment. 

(18) The movement so far has depended very largely on unpaid service but itis 
reasonable to anticipate that it will soon require a very considerable proportion of 
paid workers, especially when the demand arises for instruction beyond the stage of 
mere literacy. The financial implications of this, including the rates of pay and con. 
ditions of service to be offered, are matters for local consideration. 


(19) A library is an essential adjunct to every adult education centre. Liberal 
grants should be given to increase the number and size of libraries, particularly in| 
rural areas, and to assist the production of suitable literature. The Central Govern: 
ment should help in the distribution of books-and other literature by granting special 
postal concessions. Provincial Governments should take immediate steps to deal) 
with the present unsatisfactory state of affairs so far as the supply of text-books is) 
concerned. Í 

(Board's decision : “ While in full agreement as to the necd for extending libra: | 
ries and providing suitable literature, the Board felt that no useful purpose would be} 
served by asking the Central Government for special postal concessions as suggested | 
by the Committee ”). 

(20) The importance of a wide expansion of facilities for adult education is even 
more important in the case of women than that of men. The methods of approach 
in the case of women must be at once more varied and less formal. A number of 
suggestions for furthering the movement among women will be found in Section IX! 


(21) Illiteracy is not confined to the village : a large proportion of the workers 
in urban areas is also illiterate. In this connection it is essential to secure the a 
operation of employers of labour and associations of* workers. The questicn di 
levying à tax on those employers of labour who do not make adequate prc vision | 
for the education of their employees is worthy of consideration. 


(Board's decision : ** The Board felt that practical difficulties would arise with 
regard to the levying of & tax on those employers who do not make provision 10 
the education of their employees ”). 

(22) It should be obligatory on all Government departments, central end local 
to ensure that their staffs are literate. ‘ 

(Board’s decision : “While agreeing as to the desirability of all Governme 
departments giving every encouragement to their staffs to become literate, the Boat 
did not agree that this should be made obligatory under existing circumstance? 


(23) The progress of the Adult Education Movement can only be ensured if i 
control in each Province is vested in a single authority. That authority shou ^ 
the Education Department. It should be the duty of the Education Deparime? 
(a) to establish. satisfactory contacts with other authorities in the province que 
cerned with social reconstruction, of which adult education is a part and (b) to d 
legate authority to such subordinate bodies and to appoint such officers a8 local be 
cumstances may require for the effective organization and supervision of the mo 


ment, 
n 


*Report of the Committee, 
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10g. (24) The cost of the literacy campaign alone apart from other essential deve- 
Jopments in adult education will impose a very severe strain on the resources of most - 
Provincial Governments. In view of the extreme importance of bringing the cam- 
aign to à successful conclusion at the earliest possible date, the Central Government 
should afford financial assistance to those Provincial Governments which are pre- 
pared to carry out approved schemes within the next five years. 

(Board’s decision D In view of the prior claims of primary education to any 
financial assistance which might be fortheoming from the Central Government to- 
wards educational development in the Provinces, the Board were unable to accept 
the recommendation of the Committee that the Central Government should make a 
specific grant to Provincial Governments for carrying out approved schemes of adult 
education ”). 

(25) In each Province there should be established a Bureau to collect and dis- 
tribute information with regard to the adult education movement. There should also 
be a Central Bureau to collect, collate and publish at regular intervals information as 
to the progress of the movement in all parts of the country. The Bureau of the 
Central Advisory Board of Education should be equipped to undertake this latter 
function. 

(Board's decision : “ The Board were in sympathy with the general policy out- 
lined but thought it advisable to wait for action by Provincial Governments before 
expanding their own Bureau for this purpose >”). 

(26) The returns as to literacy in the Census Report should be so amended as 
to make them more useful for educational purposes. 

" 17. Summary of the main conclusions in this chapter :— 
(a) Comprehensive arrangements on the general lines set out in the Adult 
; Education Committee’s report should form an integral part of any national system 
| of education. These are particularly important in India today in view of the very 
. high percentage of illiterates. 
- (b) Literacy. is a means not an end in itself. Although the main emphasis 
in the beginning may be placed on the liquidation of illiteracy, adult education 
. in the full sense must be provided for those already literate. The amount of this 
should progressively increase as illiteracy disappears. 


even (c) *It is estimated that even with the introduction of a universal system of 

oach Basic education there will be over 9 crores of illiterates (age group 10—40) to be 

sr of dealt with. Plans should be made to solve this problem by a campaign spread 

X. over twenty years. Before this campaign opens, five years should be devoted to the 

kers | ie preparations, including the recruitment and training of the staff of teachers 
uired, 

ei Qd) In this as in all branches of education the quality of the teacher is of supreme 


siono) £ importance. The difficulty of obtaining a sufficient number of teachers of the right 
e £ type, particularly women, must on no account be under-estimated. 
: k (e) The responsibility for adult education must rest with the State but every 
with i un Tonla be made to enlist the aid of suitable voluntary organisations wherever 
; available, 
} (f) The estimated total annual cost of the proposals contained in this chapter 
oceh 18 Rs. 3 crores. At the height of the literacy campaign this may be exceeded by 
Rs. 25—30 lakhs, but the average annual cost for the twenty years will be a little 


nest} < less than Rs. 3 crores. 
oard 


CHAPTER VII.—THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
d be edu l. The fundamental requirement of any comprehensive development in the 
e 


pent ational system is the provision of an adequate establishment of teachers and of 

on. the necessary institutions for training them. The latter ought not only to provide 
"ae ait Tequisite professional training, but should also inculcate a way of life which will 
ci P and make its mark upon the young man or woman who intends to be a 
n NET Cer. Teaching must be adequately remunerated but the fact that it should 
P n a Vocation as well as a profession should be impressed on intending teachers at 
M. Stages of their training. 


x : 
Tho table showing the progress of Adult Education Programme is given in Appendix—Table E 
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2. The institutions in India for the training of teachers in 1940-41 numbereq 
. just over 640 and in that year 19,392 teachers were trained. Out of these institutions 
612 were training schools which admitted class IV pass and Middle pass candidates 
for training as teachers of primary and lower secondary classes. These schoolg 
generally give one or two years’ training of a rather elementary nature and the 
successful candidates are awarded the Vernacular Teachers’ Certificate or the Junior 
Vernacular Teachers’ Certificate. The salaries in training schools vary greatly ; the 
Head may be in the provincial scale, while the lowest paid member on the staff may 
receive as little as Rs. 30 per month. 

During 1940-41 the Training Colleges for training graduates numbered 28 and 
in that year they trained 1,413 teachers. These institutions as a rule are affiliated 
to Universities but are usuaJly situated as separate units, so that their trainees are 
almost completely divorced from University life. In some cases they provide faci- 
lities for the training of Matriculate and Intermediate candidates as well as Graduates, 
There is a separate type of institution also called a Training College, which exists 
specially for the training of non-graduate teachers (Matriculate and Intermediate), 
The actual number of these institutions is not known but the number of students 
trained by them as weli as those trained by University Training Colleges was 2,096 
(1940-41). The duration of the period of training is one year in some cases amd 
two years in others, and the Teacher Certificate is awarded to successful candidates, 
The duration of the course at tho Training Colleges for graduates is one year but some 
of them also provide facilitics for research which lead to the degrees cf Bachelor in 
Education (B. Ed.) or Master in Education (M. Ed.). The one year course entitles 
the candidates to a B. T., L. T., D. T., or S. A. V. Certificate, according to the Uni- 
versity to which the College is affiliated. These differences in nomenclature tend to 
make each institution regard its own particular qualifications as superior to those of 
any other, although in actual practice the syllabuses, periods of instruction, quali- 
fications of the staff etc., are much thesame. The resulting effect of these variations 
is not in the interest of the teaching profession as a whole. As in the case of Train- 
ing Schools, the salaries in the Training Colleges vary considerably. The highest 
paid member may be in the old I. E. S. or in the Class I scale, whereas the lowest paid 
may get only Rs. 75 per mensem. 

There are also a number of Indian teachers who take their professional training 
abroad, but the number of these is not known. The Board regard it as highly desirable 
that every encouragement should be given to selected teachers to proceed abroad 
for professional training or research. The practice of granting study leave for this 
purpose should be widely extended. 

From the above statistics it will be obvious that the number of training insti- 
tutions that exist at present is utterly insufficient for the needs of à country as. vast 
as India. Furthermore, the type of training which these institutions give is often 
open to serious criticism. It fails to keep pace with modern ideas in education 
and there is insufficient co-ordination between theory and practice. The curri- 
culum tends to be rigid and the conditions of training rarely afford the student in 
training or even his teachers an opportunity of ascertaining definitely whether or 
not he is really fitted for teaching. The result is that many unsuitable candidates, 
who should ordinarily be ‘ weeded out, find their way into the teaching profession. 

3. The Committee on the Recruitment, Training and Conditions of Service of 
Teachers, whose report was adopted by the Board in January 1943, have suggeste 
vital changes in the existing state of affairs and its recommendations, when carrie 
into effect, are likely to put the teaching profession on a sounder basis. Detailed 

- reference is invited to this report, which is a document of great importance 10 
relation to educational development. The only point in which the report nee ls 
supplementing is with regard to the employment of women teachers. In this 
connection it may be suggested that married women and widows should be in- 
ereasingly employed in the profession, since it is now being realised that marriage 
and motherhood provide a background of knowledge and experience which is 0 
inestimable value to women entrusted with the care and training of the young- 

^ 4. In the existing schools, primary and secondary, there are 5,18,018 teachers 
of MEER 2,10,496 are untrained (1940-41). The Board have adopted the pra 
ciple that all teachers must be trained. The output of the present Training Institu, 
tions is about 20,000 per year. If thirty years is taken as the normal period 0 


re 
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servico, the average wastage in the present number of teachers is 17,267 per year. 
Tb is, therofore, obvious that the present number of institutions can do no more than 
ect the wastage of the existing establishment and possibly provide training for the 
resent teachers who are untrained : they will only be able to do this efficiently 
when they have been reorganised and brought into line with modern requirements, 
To provide the vast army of teachers which a national system will require a large 
ber of new training institutions will be needed. 
In the proposed expansion scheme for the training of teachers it is intended to 
train 22,17,733 teachers in the course of thirty-five years. Of these 12,29,533 will be 
required for the Pre-Primary and Junior Basic (Primary) Schools, 6,25,560 for the 
Senior Basic (Middle) Schools, 1,81,320 for the junior departments of High Schools 
and 1,81,320 for the senior departments of High Schools. For reasons given in 
the chapter on Basic Education it is proposed to treat the existing provision, as a re- 
serve towards meeting the needs of the increase of population which may be expected 
to take place during the period required for bringing the new system into operation 
Consequently the calculations in this chapter assume the need for providing teachers 
for Basic Education and for High Schools for the whole number of children available 
in accordance with present figures. 

The rate at which trained teachers can be produced is the factor on which the 
entire development programme will depend. It may be taken for granted that in 
any scheme of expansion the first few years wil] be devoted to establishing new train- 
ing schools and colleges and staffing them with suitable teachers. It ds proposed 
to allow five years for this task. From the sixth year onwards it is expected that a 
gradual flow of additional teachers will begin to be available. In the early stages 
the number of teachers produced will depend largely on the number of pupils leaving 
the existing High Schools and Universities who can be attracted into the teaching 
profession by improved prospects. Later on the expanded High Schools themselves 
will begin to turn out a large number of potential teachers and it is to be hoped 
that better salaries and more attractive conditions of service generally will enable 
the responsible authorities to obtain the requisite supply of suitable teachers. 

From the time when additional training facilities will become available, 2.e., about 
the sixth year of the scheme, until the fifteenth year it has been estimated that there 
will be a normal intake of 20,000 per year. By the end of the fifteenth year there will 
thus be 2,00,000 teachers over and above those produced by the training institutions, 
now in existence. Thereafter it is reasonable to look forward to accelerating the out- 
put of teachers trained, since the expanded High Schools will begin to turn out matri- 
culates from the thirteenth year onwards and intending teachers will be completing 
their training two years later. From the sixteenth to the nineteenth year there will be 
a further increase of 10,000, making the total 30,000 per year. In the twentieth year 
a still further increase of 30,000 is anticipated, bringing the total up to 60,000 per 
year. From the twenty-first year onwards, by the process of assimilating still larger 
numbers in the training institutions the required number for the whole country will 
i teached by the thirby-ninth year, when 22,00,000 additional teachers will be avail- 
à i Thus to supply the whole country with the staffs required for the main block 
di e national system, viz., Basic Schools and High Schools, will take à period 

not less than thirty-five years from the day of opening the new Training Centres. 

d ee ae outlined above is set out in detail in the Appendix—Table F and 
Recall y represented at the end. In this table the wastage and the precise 
Ne of pupils in the different stages are not shown. Nor is the training of pre- 
sr y school teachers shown separately, because these will number only 33,333 
er training will depend to some extent upon voluntary efforts. Once a 

retine on aum is fully. established the annual wastage among teachers due to 
aa nt or death will be very roughly 90,000. Any surplus of Training School or 

E ike eee may then be diverted to other Higher Education purposes. 
mittes "E e espiral Advisory Board have accepted the recommendation of their Com- 

te-Prir cady mentioned that the normal periods of training should be as follows : for 

: od teachers two years, for J unior Basic (Primary) two years, for Senior Basic 
igh MA years, for non-graduates in High Schools two years, and for graduates 
chook te chools one year after graduation. Further, the Pre-Primary or Nursery 
Sharact achers will require special attention, which will take account of personal 
*tistios and aptitudes, while teachers for Senior Basio (Middle) Schools will. 


num 
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need special training in crafts. A somewhat different orientation will have. to py 
given to the training of non-graduates for High Schools, as most of them will y, 
called upon to teach academic subjects to selected children. Tt will, therefore, ba | 
necessary to strengthen their educational background during the period of training 

as well as to instruct them in teaching methods. At least three separate types of 
training school would seem to be required, «iz. :— | 


1. For Pre-Primary School teachers. 
2. For Basic (Primary and Middle) teachers. 
3. For non-graduate teachers in High Schools. 


6. The next question for consideration is what should be the basis of selection 
for training. In this connection it is suggested that a system similar to that in 
vogue in some parts of England might be adopted. In this system suitable pupils 
who wish to become teachers are picked out during the last two years of their High 
School course. They are kept under observation by Heads and Inspectors and are 
given the opportunity cf visiting other schools and trying their hand at actual teach. 
ing. Doubtful cases are sifted by this means. Such pupils often receive special 
stipends. This system has the advantage, among others, of ensuring that intending 
teachers before being admitted to Training Schools or Colleges are prima facie 
likely to make good. 

The course during the first year in the Training School should be devoted to the 
study of general and professional subjects, supplemented by Visits to schools, discus. 
sions and other means of stimulating the interest of students. A considerable part 
of this period should be devoted to teaching practice, which should never be rele. 
gated entirely to the second year. Wherever a training school or college is estab. 
lished, all schools which are easily accessible should be made available for teaching 
practice. Unless this is done, it will be difficult to train large numbers within a 
stipulated period. Moreover, teaching practice can best be done in ordinary schools 
since the atmosphere of model schools attached to Training Institutions is usually 
artificial. The second year course should be of a more intensive nature : students 
should be encouraged to read more widely and more emphasis should be laid on tuto- 
rials. Trainees should also be encouraged to pursue their special aptitudes. At the 
end of the second year’s course students who have shown a special interest in or apti- 
tude for craft work should be selected for a third year’s training for service in Senior 
Basic (Middle) Schools or as craft teachers in High Schools. Every effort should be 
made to enhance the value of the Teachers Certificate awarded to successful students 
at the end of the appropriate course. 

7. If the training unit is too large, it will raise serious problems in regard to 
teaching practice. Jf it is too small, it will be uneconomic to staff and equip. A 
reasonable unit for a Training School would be an institution with about 300 trainees 
or an annual entry of 150 for a two years’ course. 

The scales of salaries offered to the staff of a Training School should be some 
what higher than those of graduate teachers in High Schools. On the basis of 
instructor to 15 trainces there should be 20 instructors per school. Of these, 15 might 
be on a scale of Rs. 100—5—150 p. m., with 4 occupying special posts of responsibility 
on a scale of Rs. 125—5—175 p. m. In addition there should be an Assistant Print 
pal on a scale of Rs. 170—10—250 p. m. and a Principal in the scale of Rs. 250—10— 
350 p.m. On this basis it wil) be seen from the table below that the salary bill for a) 
institution of this size will amount to Rs. 41,412 per annum and if as in other ER 
this may be taken as 70 per cent. of the total expenditure the gross annual com 
os maintenance of students, will approximate to Rs. 60,000 or Rs. 200 P* 

udent, ; 


Cost per Training School (300 Students) 
— A A DE 
Total cost of | Total cost o 


Staff required Scale of pay Actuarial Cost per T des 
otal t aent salarle: pi 
average Sum of HATO Tn | Provident P7 
zm [D IE 7 A Rs. 
18 Instructor. | 190-5350 p. m. Msn) mm "n 
5 a 975-175 p. m. 4 7! LA. 
1 Asst. Principal] 170-10-250 p. m. Bree eee eek 2 
1 Principal . | 250-10-350 p. m. 3,876 J 
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If an adequate supply of teachers is to be obtained for the salaries proposed 
it will not be practicable to charge any tuition fee. So far as maintenance is con- . 
cerned, most Training Institutions will necessarily be residential and under normal 
conditions Rs. 250 per head should cover hostel charges. A fair proportion of the 
students should be able to make some contribution towards this and it may be 
assumed that half the total cost may be recovered in this way. 

§. The Training College, which is meant exclusively for graduate teachers, 
should normally provide a year's course, but facilities may also be provided for those 
students who wish to conduct research or pursue special lines of teaching after the 
completion of the year’s course. The segregation in Universities or Colleges through- 
out their University course of potential teachers from students training for other 
professions should be avoided wherever possible. It is not suggested that where 
special institutions exist for this purpose they should be abolished but when arrange- 
ments are being made to satisfy the needs for more trained graduate teachers, Uni- 
yersities should establish Education Departments, in which graduates can enrol and 
do their professional training while remaining members of their original college 
or hostel, if geographical and other circumstances permit 

For reasons similar to those mentioned in the case of the Training Schools the 
unit for a Training College should not exceed 200, though the Education Department 
of a Unitary University might be much larger. ; 

It is contemplated that since the training College will form part of a University, 
the same figure as for ordinary University students, i.e., Rs. 400 per year should be 
taken as the estimated cost per capita (vide Chapter IV). The following scales of 
salaries, which have recently been introduced in the Colleges of Delhi University 
may be adopted in the case of Training Colleges :— 


Rs. 
Junior Lecturer  . A A o . o - o + 150—10—250 p. m. 
Senior Lecturor a a o : o o o o -  300—20—500 p. m. 


Principal 5 4 4 o o ó o 750 p. m. 
One-third of the total number of lecturers may be on the senior grade scale. 

It will be seen from the table below what the staff would be for a Training 
College or Education Department unit for 200 students at Rs. 400 per capita on the 
usual assumption that staff salaries will equal 70 per cent. of the total expenditure. 
Since the supervision of teaching practice will bulk largely in a one-year course and 
make considerable demands on the lecturers’ time, tho full-time staff will probably 
need supplementing by occasional lecturers and other specialists. On the basis of the 
above data the cost per Training College is detailed in the following table :— 


Cost per Education Department or Training College (200 students) 


| Totai 


St Total ARE. n qum of à 
uf required f cluarial Cost per cost of cost o Salaries an 
ni ARS E salarics Provident Provident 
n Fund Fund 
> — — 
8, Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
8 Junior Lecturers 15 Rs. Rs. a 
3 : 6 0—10—250 p. 1n. 223-05 21,408 . ue 
poe Lecturors, 300—20—500 5i m. 416-1 21,408 51,816 3,239 55,055 
rincipal , 750 p. m. E 750 9,000 | 


For the same reason as in the case of Training Schools it is not proposed tha t 
any fees should be charged to students in Training Colleges or Education Department. 

:9 Provision, however, is made for any special assistance in regard to maintenance 
since these students, where needy, will be eligible for aid on the same terms as other 


University students (vide Chapter IV). 


, Another difficulty which has to be met is that in the Board’s opinion the Pre- 
Primary Schools should be exclusively staffed with women teachers. In Junior 
Aste Schools, at least three-fifths of the teachers should ultimately be women and 
S will remain true whether they are organised as mixed or single-sex schools. 
or mon teachers will also be required for the Senior Basic (Middle) and High Schools 
girls, Ideally, therefore, the teaching establishment should contain considerably 
ae women than men but to begin with there will be a_very serious dearth of 
Ren teachers. Tt is hoped that in subsequent years, as the number of girl 
Dec ates increases, women will be recruited in larger numbers and take the 
© of men as teachers of tho younger children, whether boys or girls. 
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9. With regard to the training of teachers for Technical Institutions (other tha 
Technical High Schools) and Special Schools for handicapped children, no detaily 
| scheme can be outlined at present, because it is impossible to forecast how may | 
1 of such teachers will be required. Technical and Commercial teachers as a ni 
| will get their practical experience in industry and their pedagogical training in the 
| Technical Institutions themselves (vide Chapter V). No special Training Schools 0 
| Colleges will be required in their case. | 

10. In addition to the above provisions for the actual training of teachers, r 
fresher courses in accordance with the recommendations of the Board should }, 
provided at frequent intervals in order to keep trained teachers up-to-date. Suq 
courses should cover all subjects of the curriculum as well as new ideas and methog; 
of general interest. They are of the greatest importance in a country where a larg 
number of teachers necessarily serve in isolated villages. 

The Board also wish to emphasise the importance of providing ample facilitig 
for research. The need will be apparent for ensuring particularly during a pero 
in of rapid expansion not only that teaching methods are kept up-to-date but also thy 

their suitability to Indian requirements is continuously under review. 
1 11. Summary of the main conclusions in this Chapter :— 
i i (a) The proposals for the recruitment and training of teachers as set outi 
41 the Report approved by the Central Advisory Board in January 1943 should k 
il 7 generally adopted. 

(b) The existing training institutions are barely sufficient to meet wastag 

among existing teachers and to train those hitherto untrained. 

(c) New Training Schools and Colleges (including University Education De 
| partments) must be provided to supply the additional teachers whom a nation! 
| system will require. These will amount to over 20,00,000 non-graduates for school 

of all types and 1,80,000 graduates for High Schools. E 
It | (d) Arrangements should be made to pick out suitable boys and girls toward: 
Hi ! the end of the High School course. This is particularly important in Girls’ High 
Schools in view of the vast increase in the number of women teachers required. 

(e) The courses provided should be essentially practical and should be speciall; 
related to the needs of the schools in which the trainees will subsequently serve. 

(f) :No fees should be charged either in Training Schools or Training Colleges: 
liberal ‘assistance should be available for the maintenance of poor students. — 

(g) Refresher courses are of the utmost importance and should be provide 
for all types of teachers but particularly for those in remote rural areas. Facilities 
should be provided for research and selected teachers should be encouraged tt 
f study educational methods in foreign countries. 

(2) It is impossible to calculate the precise annual cost of the proposals cot 

| * tained in this chapter. The total net cost of training the additional teacher 
i 


required for a national system will amount, including maintenance where necessary, 
Rs. 1,59,94,98,250 over a period of thirty-five years or an average of Rs. 4.,56,99,90! 
a year (cf. Appendix—Table G). 


CHAPTER VIII —THE HEALTH OF THE SCHOOL CHILD 


(School Medical Service and Physical Education) a 
1. The proposals in this chapter are based mainly on the findings of the Jol 
Committee appointed in 1941 by the Central Advisory Boards of Education anl 
Health to report on the Medical Inspection of School Children and the Teachit 
of Hygiene in Schools. This report, which deals comprehensively with the subje” 
: of physical welfare in schools, is a document of great importance and deserv@ 
close study by all bodies and persons concerned with education. For convenient 
a summary of its main conclusions and recommendations is included at the en 
this chapter. 

2, The importance of safeguarding the health of the future generation by P 
moting physical fitness in schools has, in recent years, been accepted by all civ 
communities. It is generally recognised that only those children who are in 807; 
health can be expected to take full advantage of the educational facilities offe ji 
An efficient school medical service is now regarded as an essential part of the p" 
system of education in all progressive countries. 
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The objective of the school medical service is the healthy physical development 
of every school child. Where children are sick or defective, its business is first to 
ascertain what is wrong and then to ensure that the right treatment is available ; 
where they are in normal health, its business is to give a training in physical activity 
and in the principles and practice of hygiene, which will make the fit fitter. The 
former function is mainly medical in scope ; the latter is mainly educational. School 
medical inspection is something much more than collecting statistics of defects, the 
school clinic something much more than an outpatient dispensary. Sir George 
Newman, one of the greatest of all authorities on the subject, has defined the purpose 
of a school health service as “ to prepare the child for education and for citizenship ” 
and has described its functions as follows :— 

“1. To fit the child to receive the education provided for it by the State. But 
this must also mean to adapt educational methods to the natural physiological 
capacity and powers of the child. This involves a study and understanding of 
the sphere and compass of a child's physiology. 

2. To detect any departures from the normal physiological health and growth, 
any impairments, aberrations, defects or disease (physical or mental), and advise 
the remedy or amelioration of them (at the school or otherwise) lest worse befall. 

3. To seek the causes and conditions (external and internal to the body of the 
child) of such defect and disease, and, as far as may be, prevent them. 

4. To teach and practise personal hygiene in every school, so that a habit of 

hygiene may be contracted by the children, and the way of physiological life may 
be followed by each coming generation.” 
Since it is known that the great majority of children everywhere suffer from some 
physical defect in the course of their school days, it cannot be too strongly emphasised 
that adequate arrangements for detecting these defects and dealing with them as 
early as possible are an essential form of insurance against expenditure on education 
being wasted. 

3. In India the problem has special features arising from the poverty of the 
masses and low hygienic standards, both personal and public, due to poverty and 
ignorance. The development of public health services in India is also of compara- 
tively recent origin and the responsible authorities have hitherto devoted most of 
their attention to the more immediate problems of medical relief and control of epide- 
mics. In the twenties of this century, and in a few instances somewhat earlier, 
schemes were initiated in almost all Provinces for the medical inspection of school 
children, but the information given in the Joint Committee’s Report shows how 
inadequate these were. They were generally limited to important towns, only a few 
school medical officers were appointed and, where available, the services of Municipal 
or District Health Officers were utilized. Owing to the dearth of doctors and nurses 
the schemes have barely touched the fringe of the school population as a whole. 
Middle and High Schools have received more attention than Primary Schools, where 
any school medical service should obviously start. Girls have in most cases been left 
Out of these schemes altogether. There has also been no settled policy as to what 
department of Government should be in charge and the frequency with which 
they have been started, only to be abandoned after a short period as a measure 
of economy or for some other reason, indicates that there has been a complete 
lack of appreciation of their fundamental importance. In no branch of education 
has financial stringency or parsimony produced more disastrous results. 

4. The first need for the medical inspection of children really arises at the pre- 
school stage and for this purpose it will be necessary to enlist the assistance of mater- 
nity and child welfare workers. From the health point of view the age of entry to 
School, which will bring the child under regular medical inspection, should be five 
rather than six. 5 

It is estimated that 50 per cent. of the school children in this country will need 
Some sort of medical attention or observation. Experience in other countries shows 

at a routine inspection of all pupils every year involves an amount of work out of 
Proportion to the results obtained and is not really necessary. The J oint Committee 
recommend that routine examinations should bo held (a) on entry into a Basio 
Mary) School at approximately the sixth year, (b) at the eleventh year and (c) 
eee leaving in the fourteenth year. For pupils in High Schools a final examination 
sirable at the age of sixteen or seventeen. Children going from a private school 
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without a medical inspection scheme to a secondary school should be given a routing 
examination as soon as possible after admission. A medical record should be main. 
tained for each child, which should go with the child when he moves from one school 
to another. In between routine examinations care should be taken by the teacherg 
to bring to the notice of the school doctor cases of defects observed by parents or 
by themselves. The teacher should also keep a record of the height and weight of 
each pupil twice a year and bring abnormalities to the notice of the doctor. 

The examination should be conducted by a qualified medical practitioner of 
modern scientific medicine, with some special training in refraction tests and in the 
detection of signs of malnutrition and also in ear, nose and throat conditions. The 
inspection should take place on the school premises, and if possible in the presence of 
the parent. The school physical instructor, if there is one, should also be associated 
with the inspection, as he (or she) may be able to assist in the removal of some defectg 
by appropriate exercises. The doctor should always go through the results of hig 
inspection with the head teacher. : i 

5. In a unit of school population of 80,000 in between the ages of six and fourteen 
each age-group will contain about 10,000 pupils. On the basis recommended above of 
3 routine examinations during the school life, there will be about 30,000 routine exa. 
minations to be carried out every year. An equal number of re-examinations and 
special examinations may also be required ; but these will take only half as long on the 
average as routine examinations. Thus a unit of 80,000 pupils will require the 
equivalent of 45,000 routine examinations annually. A wholetime doctor is eXpected 
to carry out about 5,000 routine examinations in a year, at the rate of 28 examin- 
ations per day in 175 school days. 45,000 examinations will accordingly require the 
wholetime services of 9 doctors with the necessary number of nurses. 

6. Medical Inspection is of little value unless it is linked up with treatment of 
defects discovered and arrangements for following up cases where necessary. Such 


meagre statistics as are available indicate that the principal disabilities of the school’ 


children in India are enlarged tonsils, adenoids, dental caries, pyorrhoea, malnutrition 
and defective vision. The removal of defects discovered should be accomplished 
within the shortest time and with the minimum interference with school attendance. 
Since malnutrition affects a considerable percentage of children, schemes for treat- 
ment should include the provision of supplementary nourishment including a mid- 
day meal where necessary. Special arrangements will be necessary for the treatment 
of dental defects, for the enucleation of tonsils and adenoids and for the correction 
of the more serious defects of vision and hearing. Simple errors of refraction and 
diseases of the nose and throat which do not require surgical attention can be dealt 
with by the school doctor. 

The present arrangements for treatment, under which children have to take their 
chance at general hospitals and waste a considerable amount of time without always 
getting the attention they require, have been described by the Joint Committee as 
highly unsatisfactory. The provision of school clinics, well-staffed and equipped with 
medicines etc., at convenient distances from schools, will alone provide the right 
facilities for treatment. If in the initial stage of the development programme the 
provision of such school clinics is impracticable, the next best plan is to have a separate 
time, preferably in the afternoon, allotted exclusively for school children at the local 
hospital. Whatever arrangements may be made in the way of clinics, it will be neces- 
sary to treat minor ailments at the school itself. . In the transition period, while 
school nurses in adequate numbers are being trained, the work will, as faras practi 
cable, have to be done by the teacher under instructions from the school doctor. Apart 
from the immediate treatment of defects, any campaign for the reduction and preven- 
tion of disease among school children must be carried into the home, if appreciable 
progress is to be achieved. In this regard, with the object of enlisting the co-operatio® 
of parents, close liaison between teachers and health visitors will be of great value. 

7. It has already been pointed out that one of the main causes of health defect 
among school children in this country is malnutrition. The condition may be due 
to under-nourishment or an unbalanced diet or both. As regards under-nouns”” 
ment, the provision of a mid-day meal in school is recognised to bea good thing bot 
for combating malnutrition and for enabling children to benefit by the lessons Wr 
parted at the end of the school day. If properly organised, it also affords & valuable 
opportunity for social training. In many provinces brave efforts have been made 
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rovide mid-day meals or other supplementary nourishment but finance has restricted 
these to a limited number of areas only, and children in the primary stage on account 
of their large numbers have been generally left out. As regards malnutrition due to 
an unbalanced diet, simple text-books embodying the fundamental principles of 
nutrition should be made available in the different Indian languages. The Nutrition 
Advisory Committee of the Indian Research Fund Association have already issued a 
very useful pamphlet in English. 

8. The atmosphere of the school and particularly the example set by the teacher 
have an important influence on the personal hygiene of the pupil. Steps should 
therefore be taken to ensure that teachers are themselves physically fit. They 
should be medically examined before admission to a Training School and should be 
re-examined at intervals after appointment to protect their own health and the health 
of the school population. It should also be made generally known that whatever his 
other virtues, a teacher who does not see to it that both he and his school are clean 


will not receive promotion. Before the school starts every day there should be a. 
combined health and cleanliness parade. 


The buildings in which schools are housed, 
structed for the purpose, should be certified as suitable and hygienic by the local 
health authorities. Where new schools are constructed, they should conform to the 
standards prescribed in the Board’s report on School Buildings. In all cases due 
attention should be paid to lighting ventilation, heating or cooling, the provision 


if they have not been specially con- 


8, 
of wholesome drinking water and sanitary latrines. Children as a rule will be found 
to respond quickly to a good environment. = : 

Co-operative efforts by the children for cleaning up the school and its surround- 
ing areas should be encouraged. Such efforts, apart from keeping the children fit 
and healthy, will help to make them useful citizens. 

9. In order to derive the utmost benefit from the medical service it is necessary 
that the children should receive proper training in hygiene. In this respect the cur- 
ricula of schools and the equipment and training of the teacher call for special atten- 
tion. Practical hygiene should be a compulsory subject in all courses for the training 
of teachers and particular stress should be laid on this subject in the training of 
teachers for the Pre-Primary and Basic (Primary and Middle) stages. ‘The syllabus in 
training schools and colleges in this subject needs to be revised and brought up to 


> date so as to equip the teacher to play an efficient part in the modern school medical 
- Service. 


In view of the peculiar personal, communal and environmental aspects of 
hygiene in India, which differ widely from those in a temperate climate, special text- 
books dealing with Indian conditions are indispensable. A handbook on health 
education for use by school teachers would also be of great value and in order that 
the teachers’ interest in the subject may be kept alive, frequent refresher courses in 
hygiene should be provided. 

The instruction of children in hygiene should at the beginning be wholly on 
practical lines and devoted mainly to personal hygiene. The active and willing co- 
Operation of children in health matters is best secured through popular movements 
and games, e.g., the Junior Red Cross and the Junior Red Cross Health Game. In 
the higher classes, pupils may extend their activities beyond the school to the com- 
munity. The Mackenzie School Course of First Aid, Hygiene and Sanitation 
should be valuable and girls in the higher classes should receive training in mother- 
craft, combined with visits to child welfare centres. n 

10. Physical education in India like the medical service has received more 
attention in the secondary than the primary stage. As usual also, the physical 
education of girls lags behind that of boys. ‘The employment of trained instructors 
s limited to secondary schools and the types of exercises given are in some cases old 
“shioned, Many schools have physical training at the end of the day, a time which 
Should be avoided, if possible. All children should receive physical training, though 

€ form it takes may be modified in individual cases in the light of medical advice. 
addition to the more formal exercises physical training should include organised 
Sames and other useful forms of corporate activity. : 
duo Production of satisfactory results from the system of compulsory physical 
Ucation requires efficiency on the part of the instructing staff and proper adminis- 
ae iYe organisation. Every Education Department should have at headquarters 
experienced and well qualified officer to organise the scheme in schoals and colleges. 
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Under him there should be a District Inspector of Physical Education in each dig. 
trict. Until an adequate number of trained physical instructors is available, tho 
appointment of trained whole-time instructors even in the larger Basic (Primary ang 
Middle) Schools will not be possible. District Inspectors of Physical Education ma, 
therefore profitably organise training camps for Basic (Primary and Middle) Schoo] 
teachers. Every effort should be made to accelerate the progress of physical educa. 
tion amongst girls and the appointment of well-qualified organisers t» look after 
this is essential. or 

The development of health consciousness through corporate activities which 
emphasise physical fitness, social service, nature study, crafts, camp life and other 
healthful activities, is of the utmost importance and should find its place in the life 
of every school alongside academic teaching. Among the organisations for corporate 
activity which exist in schools to-day are the Junior Red Cross, Boy Scouts, Girl 
Guides, the Hindustan Scouts, the Bratibalaka and Bratachari movements. These 
organisations are all useful ; but there is no reason why schools should not base their 
corporate activities on a syllabus which embodies the best features of each or those 
most suited to the locality. At least one period a week should be set apart in 
schools for some corporate activity, in addition to the time allotted to physical 
training andgames. ‘Through these and other activities, opportunities may be sought 
for establishing closer co-operation between parents and school authorities. 

The health of the school child should be an important consideration in deter- 
mining both the time-table and the school terms, especially in this country with its 
varying climatic conditions. Educational authorities should pay due regard to 
climatic factors and fix the school hours with a view to ensuring maximum mental 
output with the least possible mental and physical fatigue. 

ll. The provision of facilities for the mentally and physically handicapped 
children calls for separate mention. Many of these will probably have to undergo 
prolonged and specialised medical treatment, and special schools with a separate 
medical service will be needed. Such pupils may also require teaching during treat- 
ment or convalescence under special conditions, which have already received consider- 
able attention in other countries, particularly the United Kingdom. 

With regard to the mentally handicapped children who are educable, the estab- 
lishment of special schools has been considered elsewhere in this report. Apart from 
the provision of special schools, it will be necessary to take the assistance of specialist 
medical officers including psychiatrists, educational psychologists and social workers 
experienced in mental welfare, in dealing with these cases. For this purpose 
specialist doctors may be associated with the school medical service at least for 
part-time work. Social workers will be able to seek and remedy environmental 
causes which contribute to the condition of the child both at home and outside it. 

12. In order that the experience of each survey may be available for the subse- 
quent ones, and so that the work may be done better every time and the best scientific 
knowledge and experience may be brought to bear on the problems arising in school 
medical work, it is necessary that an opportunity should be afforded for investigating 
the methods used and the results obtained each year. It will probably be found that 
the school offers one of the most fruitful fields for research in medicine and health. 
Provision for research is therefore very important. 

13. E It has been estimated that 9 whole-time doctors will be required for a school 
population of 80,000 in the Senior and Junior Basic (Middle and Primary) stages. Tho 
total school population of 555 lakhs in these stages would on this basis require the 
whole-time services of 6,244 doctors. Atleast another 1,500 would be required for the 
higher stages of education. In addition to these, specialists of various kinds, dentists 
and trained nurses will be needed. 

According to the report of the Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Education, 
Ragland, 1938, the school medical service in England and Wales had the following 

1. School Medical Officers and Assistant School Medical Officers— 20 

^ 728 calculated in terms of whole-time work, or 1 whole-time officer for 6,22 
children, 

2. Specialists— 
oa A po. for ophthalmio, aural, anesthetic, Xeray, artifi 


cial 
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3. Dentists— 

783 (whole-time), or 1 dentist to 5,780 children. - 

4, Nurses— 

2,798 (whole-time) ; in addition the part-time services of district nurses 
the extent of which could not be accurately estimated, were utilised. 
By the above standards, the requirements of this country should be :— 
1. Medical Officers x ‘ o à A . 9 8,923 
2. Specialist Medical Officers . o D o o 6 + 18,053 (part-time.) 
3. Dentists . . o 5 Š : 4 o 5 9,602 
4. Nurses ü 5 o ó 5 5 5 ; , . 84,995 
The following will probably be regarded as a reasonable estimate for India, at any 
rate for some time to come— ! 
1. Medical Officers . . Ü 2 o a E . 7,500 
2. Nurses : o E : o 5 s 2 i : 15,000 
The supply of specialists must depend on the expansion of the medicalservice gen- 
erally and that of dentists on the actual incidence of dental caries, which is not known 
but is supposed to be considerably less than in Western countries. Until an adequate 
supply of medical officers of all types and of nurses is available, it may be necessary 
to supplement existing provision by Medical Attendants, to whom further reference 
will be found below. 

Of the 7,500 medical officers, about 500 will probably be mainly employed on 
administrative work and the balance of 7,000 on field work. As all the 7 ,500 doctors, 
like the trained teachers, cannot be provided in a short period, a scheme for pro- 
ducing them over a period of 25 years will call for an additional production of about 
300 school doctors per year. This total of 7,500 doctors will give an annual wastage 
of about 250 on the assumption that a doctor’s average period of service is 30 years. 
So, apart from the immediate provision of a substantial number of doctors it will be 
necessary to train every year about 250 doctors in addition to those required to 
replenish the public services on the present basis. It is estimated that in India there 
are about 45,000 doctors, a number entirely inadequate for the needs of such a large 
population according to the standards of modern countries. The training of women 
doctors also assumes greater importance in the light of present requirements. The 
figures given above will serve as approximate calculations only, and it may, in the 
initial stages, be necessary to employ part-time doctors and nurses. The services of a 
fairly large number of army doctors are likely to be available on demobilisation, and 
full use should be made of them. 

14. As stated above, in the initial stages it may be necessary to supplement the 
supply of fully trained school medical officers by means of Medical Attendants. The 
duties of these officers will be to work in co-operation with the school, the medical 
service and the home ef the pupil. This service should be recruited either from 
selected teachers, or from other persons with suitable educational qualifications. 
Their training should enable them te deal with minor ailments, to sce that the treat- 
ment prescribed by School Medical Officers is carried out and to advise teachers and 
parents generally about ordinary health matters. The number of such officers should 
not be less than 7,000, that is, about the same number as the doctors engaged in 
field work. 

15. The figure of 34,295 nurses, worked out on the basis of the figures relating 
to England, may be regarded as unattainable in India at any rate in the early stages. 

t would scem reasonable to make provision for about 15,000 nurses. At the out- 
break of the war India had only about 5,000 registered nurses and the leeway to be 
Made up here even for the normal services is consequently very great. Plans for 
training 15,000 nurses will also have to be spread over a period of 25 years and this 
wul mean training about 600 nurses annually. Once the standard has been reached, 
the annual wastage will be about 500 nurses, which should also be taken into account 
In any futuro training programme. The stimulus given to the training of nurses by 

© war may be helpful in achieving an increase in the production of nurses. In any 

“ase, until women with requisite qualifications are forthcoming for the profession in 

Sufficient numbers, it may be necessary to employ a number of male nurses to start 
48 assistants to the female nurses. E 

16. The administrative machinery for controlling and supervising the school 

cal service has received careful consideration by the Central Advisory Boards of 

Ucation and Health. They recommend that school medical services, being 
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primarily concerned. with education, should be placed under the administrative and 
financial control of the Education Departments. In each Province there should bea 
Chief School Medical Officer to administer the service, assisted by. a sufficient number 
of doctors for the administrative and executive duties of medical inspection and 
treatment of school children. As continuity in school medical work is important, a . 
doctor should be deputed for such work for at E four to five years and where 

ssi ld devote the whole of his time to it. F 
PEN um E need to be co-ordinated with that of the Medical and Public 
Health Departments it may be desirable to set up a committee of co-ordination with 
the Director of Publie Instruction, the Surgeon-General (or Inspector-General of 
Civil Hospitals) and the Director of Public Health as members. In some cases it 
may nob be necessary to appoint a separate Chief School Medical Officer under the 
Départment of Education since it may be possible for the Surgeon-General (or 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals) or the Director of Publie Health to aot in 

i city. 
e 17 The main conclusions of the Joint Committee of the Central Advisory 
Boards of Education and Health are set out below :— 

Introduction and Historical. 

(1) The Committee wish to draw special attention to the frequency with which a 
system of medical inspection has been started in a Province only to be abandoned 
after a short while as a measure of economy. ‘This indicates that there has not been 
a clear appreciation of the fundamental necessity for and the essential characteristics 
of a school medical scheme. The Committee emphasise that satisfactory arrange- 
ments for school medical inspection and treatment form an essential part of any 
efficient system of public education. 

Aims and Objects of a School Medical Service. 


(2) The Committec consider that the aims and objects of a school medical service, 
as defined by Sir George Newman, are applicable to India and that it is absolutely 
essential that steps be taken to ensure that children attending school are healthy and 
kept healthy. This is necessary not only from the medical but also from the educa- 
tional point of view. 

(3) In developing a school medical service in India a big difficulty is the inade- 
quate number of qualified doctors and nurses. However, in some of the large cities 
it should Le possible to organise school health work on as wide a basis as in the West. 


Medical Inspection. 


(4) Probably fifty per cent. of the children attending school would be found to 
require medical attention or medical observation. . 

(5) Too much weight cannot be given to health considerations in determining 
the age at which children should be admitted to school. The age of school entry 
should be not more than six and preferably five. E 

(6) Many routine examinations of school children in some parts of India are 
unnecessary. The routine examinations should be (a) on entry into a primary school 
at approximately the sixth year, (b) at the eleventh year and (c) at the fourteenth 
year. For children in High Schools when leaving at the age of seventeen a final exa- 
mination is desirable. Children going from a private school without a medical 
Inspection scheme to a secondary school should be given a routine examination 
as soon as possible after admission. 

s (7) A whole-time doctor may reasonably be expected to carry out 5,000 routine 
inspections in a year. 4 

. (8) A medical record will have to be maintained for each child, which will go 
with the child when he goes from one school to another. : 

(9) Height and weight records shonld be taken not less than twice a year- This * 
work should be done by the teacher. : 

(10) Medical inspection should only be carried out by a qualified doctor with 
special training for the work. 

„~ (11) Medical inspection shculd take place in the school during school-hours and 
Eee tho parents should be present. In schools with a physical instructor ^ 
ls as far as possible be available during the inspection. The doctor should 8 

through the inspection results with the teacher. 
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on Treatment and Follow Up. e 
Nap (12) A scheme for medical inspection without provision for treatment and 
ind follow up 18 of little or no use. Schemes for treatment must include provision for 
trag supplementary nourishment. Special arrangements will be necessary for treating 
ere dental defects, tonsils and adenoids and for correcting the more serious defects of 
vision and hearing. 

blie (13) In urban areas accommodation for school clinics should be provided at 
rith convenient centres. In many towns, buildings suitable for the purpose already exist, 
| of such as maternity and child welfare centres. Where it is not possible to provide 
s it special sch ool clinics, the next best plan is a special session for school children at the 
the Jocal hospital or dispensary. 
(or (14) Much of the minor elementary treatment can be done by the teacher pro- 
: in vided he has received the requisite instruction. 

(15) Any campaign for the reduction and prevention of disease amongst school 
ory children must be carried into the home, if sound progress is to be achieved. 

(16) Every effort should be made to secure the interest and co-operation of 

health visitors in following up the defective school children in their homes. 

ha (17) The lack of contact in every type of school between teachers and parents 
ned is a regrettable feature of school life in India, which the Committee feel should be 
con remedied as soon as possible. 

tics (18) As the teacher is the solution of so many of the problems of school health, 
1ge- the Committee urge the vital importance of making the conditions of employment 
Any more attractive to the right type of man and woman. á 

: \ Nutrition. 

(19) The children of primary schools are not generally included in the schemes 
ice, for mid-day meals. The effects of malnutrition on primary school children are not 
rely less serious than on children of higher ages. All the children should be given a mid- 
and $ day meal, whether it is brought from their homes or provided at the school. Parents 
Ica. able to pay should contribute to the scheme. 

(20) Simple text-books embodying the fundamental principles sf nutrition 
de- should be made available in the different Indian languages. 
ties Personal and Environmental Hygiene. 
st. (21) The practice of personal hygiene by school children depends largely on 

the example sct by the teacher. Not only must the teacher's personal cleanliness be 
We of a high standard but his physique and general health must also be good. AU 

candidates for admission to training colleges and schools should be medicatly 
ids examined. The teacher should be medically examined at intervals as much to protect 
s his own health as to eliminate any danger to the school population. - es fe 
p - (22) A daily parade before the schoolstarts gives an opportunity of judging 
= cleanliness standards. It should be a health and cleanliness parade. Un 
1001 d (23) Where it is necessary to use ordinary buildings as schools, the response 
th O authority should obtain the advice of the local health officer as to their 

y. 

» 5 _, (24) The appointment of a body of experts to report on suitable standards for 
a lighting, ventilation and heating of schools is recommended. I : . 
Y (25) In each school some type of container should be provided in which whole- 
TO | Some water kept under lock and key is made available. , dis ^ 

(26) Regarding the provision of latrines, the bored-hole latrine offers a satis- 
a factory solution in most rural and suburban areas. : ^ ; 

8 (27) The effect of posture on the child’s health and growth with special reference 
phis. + | S t e use of desks and seats is a matter of great importance and requires special 

vestigation by experts. : i f the school 
Am A a (28) Co-operative effort among the children for the cleaning up of the E s 
j nd its surrounding areas should be encouraged and suggestions are made tor 
and carrying this out, ^ 
She | Teaching of Hygiene in Schools and in Training Schools and Collages., à 
go | S (29) Instruction of school children in hygiene should begin at the = E "es 
Essible and at the beginning should be made wholly on practical lines and devo 
1 anly to personal hygiene. 
y 
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alth Game is an appropriate and valuable means 
ing the primary school years. 
bject in all courses for the training of 


(30) "The Junior Red Cross Health 
of laying the foundations of a healthy life dur 
(31) Hygiene should be a compulsory Su 


teachers. ; 

(32) Practical demonstrations should form an important part of the course of 
training in hygiene for teachers. They should be taught by practice to recognise 
defects in children and to do elementary treatment. E v 

(33) Text-books on hygiene dealing with Indian conditions are indispensable, 

Physical Education. i 

(34) The Education Department headquarters staff should include a well quali. 
* fied and experienced officer to organise the scheme for physical instruction in col. 
leges and schools. He should have an Inspector for each District. 

(35) The physical instructor should have training in the elementary principles 
of physiology, of the hygienic mode of life and of nutrition. 

(36) Health education should find a prominent place in the programme of study 
of the physical instructor, the aim being to develop in them the incentive and the 
ability to train children to practise healthful living and to enable them to 
co-operate intelligently in medical inspection. d er, 

(37) Every secondary school should have a fully trained physical instructor, and 
his appointment should. be a condition for a grant-in-aid. 

(38) District Inspectors should organise training camps for physical instruction, 


lasting about a month, for primary school teachers. 
(39) A special effort should be made to accelerate the rate of progress of physical 


education in girls’ schools. 

(40) Some period every day during school-hours should be devoted to organised 
physical activity but undue emphasis on drill is undesirable. Organised games 
should form an important part of the curriculum for physical education. 

Corporate Activities. 

(41) The Education Department should be strongly represented on the Junior 
Red Cross Committees in order that the potential benefit of this important movement 
may become more widespread throughout the schools. 

(42) The curriculum of the school should be arranged to provide at least one 
period a week for some corporate activity in addition to physical training and 
organised games. 

(43) A sustained campaign to interest the parents in the school activities and to 
increase the opportunities of contact between the parents and the school authorities 
must be undertaken. 

(44) Much can be done through education to improve existing health conditions, 
and the simultaneous education of the child and his parent is an important part 0 
the corporate activities of the school. 

Administration. 

(45) School medical services should be created in the Provinces. 

(46) The administrative control of these, including the necessary budget pro- 
vision, should be under the Education Department. : 

(47) In each major Province there should be a Chief School Medical Officer $0 
administer the school medical service, which should contain a sufficient number 0 
doctors for the administrative and executive duties of medical inspection and treat- 
ment of school children. 

(48) In order to promote co-ordination in regard to school medical work bet 
the Education Department and the Medical and Public Health Departments, à co- 
ordination committee consisting of the Director of Public Instruction, Surgeon- 
General or Inspector General of Civil Hospitals and the Director of Public Health 
should be set up in major Provinces. : | 

49) In making the recommendation for the appoi | of a Chief Schoo 
Medical Officer the Committee do not regard it.as nena appoint- 
ment of a third administrative medical officer at Provincial headquarters. They are 
of opinion that, in order to secure as much co-ordination as possible and to facilitate 
the economic use of doctors already in the employment of the Provincial Govern: 
e i may be found convenient for the Surgeon-General or the Inspector-Gener? 
of Civil Hospitals as the case may be or the Director of Public Health to act as Chie 


ween 
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ang School Medical Officer under the Minister. for Education. Whether one of these 
officers acts as Chief School Medical Officer or a Separate appointment is made is 
> of obviously a matter for each Provincia] Government to decide. 
(50) Government control over the efficiency of local school medical inspection 
o of schemes should be exercised through the judicicus distribution of grants-in-aid to 
nise ane di loca] bodies. Government grants-in-aid should be at least 50 per cent. 
f the cost. : 
o. o (51) The expenditure on the supervising staff maintained at Provincial and 
District Mes e AA a the Provincial funds. 
A 52) Continuity in school medical work is vital and the period of de tati 
a ane this work should be at least four to five ycars. F ep a s 
(53) In the larger towns the employment of wholetime school medical officers is 
ples essential for efficient service and such Officers should not be permitted to engage in 
private practice. A scheme should include primary and secondary schocls and it 
udy should be a condition cfrecognition that each school takes part in the scheme. 
the (54) Medical inspection and treatment should be provided free for the children 
to of all primary schools and of the Primary departments of secondary schools. 
*(55) In secondary schools, particularly in urban areas, the fees charged should 
and include a contribution towards the cost of medical inspection and treatment. 
(56) Before a school medical Inspection scheme can be drawn up for rural areas 
on, a preliminary survey should be made of the medical facilities available and of the 
ways of supplementing them. 
ical (18) Summary of the main conclusions in this chapter— 
(a) Provision for ensuring the physical welfare of all pupils and students should 
Sed _be made on the lines set out in the report of the Joint Committee, ’ 
wee (b) The cost of the School Medic 


al Service including provision of meals and 
* «special schools etc., has, on the analogy of other countries, been estimated at 10 per 
cent, of the total expenditure on the schools. Provision has been made for this in 


m the estimates of the cost of the national system at the appropriate stages. 
lent CHAPTERIX.—THE EDUCATION OF THE HANDICAPPED 
1. In a national scheme of education which provides for all children according 
one to their special aptitudes, it seems only logical that consideration should also be given 
and to those children who are generally classed as ‘ handicapped '. Little has been done 
80 far in this country to meet the specific requirements of children in this category, 
1 to and there is much that it could profitably borrow from the experience and achieve- 
ties ments of those countries which have been active in this field already. In education- 
ally advanced countries it is agreed that special provision is necessary for subnormal 
ons, children who fail to keep pace with the majority of their fellows of the same age- 
t of group. 
The handicapped may be divided into two major groups ; 
(I) the mentally handicapped, and 
(11) the physically handicapped. : 
pro- 2. In schools and in tho world outside mental backwardness does not always 


QE the same thing. Among the mentally handicapped two broad types may be 
r to anguished (2) those who are born with intelligence below the average and (ii) those 


r of S are “backward ? owing to some form of maladjustment or physical ailment, 
eat- i Which has caused temporary mental retardation. 3 : 
the no ren who are mentally handicapped are not a class radically different from 
een Oe though the dividing line between normality and abnormality seems to 
co- m een Tsing as civilization has advanced in complexity. Throughout the entire 
oe Ao e of abilities that children exhibit, the various grades merge almost imperceptibly 
lth Proy, one another, A child who appears to be dull at school may not necessarily 
| CESAR allure in life. A cut-and-dried classification is not always either possible or 
ool to ie EA detailed study ofindividual cases is required and efforts should be made 
int- 1 


mak © the particular causes which may be at the root of a child’s failure to 
| We © due Progress at school. Among the ‘ backward * children, however, two types 
te | Eenerally found :— 


xn f 1) those who try, and 
(i?) those who do not try. 


*As amended by the Central Advisory Boards of Education and Health. 
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tegory backwardness may be due to— R 
pe t m gu im the initial stage of education, 
b) wrong methods of instruction, . : ; 
le interruption of study due to frequent llas a 
(d) specific disabilities which only an exper can diag > 
(e) nervous and temperamental factors. t 
Among the latter, the causes of backwardness may be— 
ck ritalit; f A Wu 
e Re el ntumoas, ie, unsatisfactory De conditions, 
(c) over-indulgence or Rye disci ine at home, an 
undetected physical deficiency. | we 
The ae medical nee will no doubt discover and e OM x = E tempo. 
will need special education only for a limited period, a 3 i y should 
be able to take their place with their coevals in the normal gr a Ts 

3. Efforts are being made today to measure the eani ; ac dt ness by 
reference to a definite objective standard. In the process 01 se dr n i m useful to 
remember that an individual child is much too complex in his m. ke-up uw interests 
to be explained in terms of a few broad principles. Inte ge cus have, 
however, come to be generally regarded as reliable methods and the I. Q. ( ntelli gence 
Quotient) or M. R. (Mental Ratio) is considered to be a fairly accurat e index of the 
educable capacity of a child. This method, however, with ate stress on abstract 
thinking has obvious limitations, for children with relatively low I. Q.’s may have 
other attributes which will enable them to play their part as independent and useful 
D “On the basis of intelligence tests subnormal children may be put into three groups. 
Children with I. Q. Letween 85 and 70 are “dull” children. These children cannot 
keep pace with the normal group in the ordinary school course. They will always be 
educationally backward and the chances of their becoming useful citizens will depend 
upon the development of abilities other than scholastic. The dull” are able to 
perform certain tasks calling for a limited degree of initiative and responsibility but 
will always need a certain amount of sympathetic supervision, if they are to become 
and remain reasonably efficient. 

Children with I.Q. below 70 are usually termed “ feeble minded ”; they may also 
be kept in ordinary schools, provided they are only called upon to deal with simple 
concrete things. Those whose 1.Q. falls below 55, t.e., “imbeciles ”, can find no use- 
ful place in the modern world and require special care at home or in institutions. 

In Western countries it is estimated that the number of people with an 1.Q. less | 
than 55 is approximately 0-8 per cent. of the population. It would appear on that 
basis that British India has between six to fourteen a population of 1,66,305 which 
will fit into no kind of school when young and into no occupation when grown Up. 
If the proportion of 1 per cent. is taken as an approximate figure for the number 0 
“ feeble minded ”, there are in the same age- groups in this country 5,54,350 children. 
The proportion of the “ dull with I. Q. 85-70 is estimated to be about 15 per cent. 0 
the age-group, and on that basis the number of children in the category will be 
83,15,250. k | 

4. It is not desirable for psychological or other reasons to segregate the subnor- | 
mal or backward children in schools. “ Dull” children, apart from intellectual d : 
capacity, may be otherwise sane and normal. Although it may be expedient In a.d 
course of ordinary grading to separate dull children from the bright ones for 2 a i 
derable part of their intellectual training, yet since they will have to learn to live a | 
world with people of all grades of abilities, it is essential that throughout the poo | 
life they should have opportunities of mingling frecly with their brighter fellows aly F 
of sharing with them such work and pleasures as ali children enjoy- The ment e 
handicapped children who are educable should, therefore, remain within the ES an 
educational system, though special provision will have to be made for their E yt 
et ro quirements. Special schools may have to be provided for the “ feeble mm 
at a later stage. Al 

_ 5. The education of handicapped children must, as in the case of the ie ^ 
aim at enabling them to lead a life of useful service to the community and hap ing | 
for themselves. The study of individual children will guide the school in determi | 
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what useful habits they should form, what kind of skill they s i 3 
interests and attitude of mind they should be led to do, d aie eee 
they should strive for. A carefully planned programme suited to the child's 
potential abilities, academic and vocational, will enable the child to work towards 
definite standards. His success should be gauged in relation to his own potentia- 
lities rather than in terms of achievements of the normal groups. In short, when 
it is realized that the understanding of the child is of prime importance and that 
the subject matter is secondary, then, and only then, can a school help each child 
to realize his own potentialities. 


6. “ Those who have had opportunities of watching a successful teacher of a dull 


mpo- and backward class at work have no doubt of the qualities by which such a te 
t who shines. In the first place, he shows very clearly that he is oa fadi ub 
hould children's ways: he is interested in them as individuals ; he possesses the power 
of divining whatever latent possibility is in them and of inspiring them with his own 
S° by confidence in their eventual success ; he is thoroughly familiar with what appeals to 
ful to children, he knows how to provide the tasks that will keep them happily and usefully 
erests | , occupied and how to make work that does not at first attract a source of pleasure and 
have, profit ; he is able to turn the most untoward circumstance to good account and re-direct 
igence attention into proper channels when it has become diverted elsewhere ; he is gen- 
of the crous and open-minded, quick to show sympat hy when it is ncedcd but slow to give up 
stiract hope when things are not going well ; he is lively and cheerful himself and his example 
- have and influence breed liveliness and cheerfulness in his pupils ; he may or may not be 
useful distinguished academically, but he will certainly possess a fund of common sense and 
have an undoubted gift in some direction or other—a gift, perhaps, for dramatic 
TOUDS, work or for music, or dancing, or games, or craftwork. On the whole, his interests 
'annot will be active and practical rather than just bookish ; he will be wise and resourceful 
ys be rather than merely clever; and he will be more interested in projects rather than 
lepend subjects and in children than either ” .* í 
ble to Teachers with the qualities described above are not easy to find ; but the problem 
ty but of ensuring the supply of such teachers is inseparably bound up with that of the 
yecome selection and training of teachers in general. There are not many members of the 
teaching profession in this ccuntry who possess experience in handling dull children 
iy also over a long period, for acquaintance with the general principles of human develop- 
simple ment must necessarily be supplemented by class-room experience and hitherto little 
10 use: attention has been paid to the dull or backward child as a specific educational prob- 
18. lem. The training colleges will have to face the task almost entirely by themselves 
Q. less since they cannot as in other educationally advanced countries turn to organisations 
n that for mental welfare, like the National Institute of Industrial Psychology or the Child 
which Guidance Clinics, for help and guidance. 
un E There are at present only two institutions in India for the education of the 
e. mentally handicapped. 
E i of (1) Bodhana, Jhargram, Bengal. 
TG (2) The Children's House, Kurseong, Bengal. 
wi The first is the only institution which serves the needs of all communities in India 
abnor- aly, the second is an institution catering for European and Anglo-Indian child- 
i ao |: y. 
ie m i 7. The physically handicapped may be divided into the following categories :— 
cous |. . m (?) Those who are deficient in one or more special senses ; the blind, the deaf 
‘veins ‘he deaf and blind, the deaf-mutes, ete. j y $ . 
, schoo (12) those who are retarded by motor deficiency including respiratory, heart 
at and orthopacdic cases and . 
entaly | The (122) those who are defective in speech. f é 
general ' Ñ ine of the physically handicapped according to the census of 1931, modified 
r parti, | e light of expert opinion, may very roughly be put as follows :— 
inded | Blind .  .  , 7,650,000 Delicate (temporarily 
| | Deaf-mute . A 2,00,000 handicapped) . Not known. 
m Deaf , Y , 6,00,000 Speech-Defective . Not known 
nol eS | Cripple (permanently 
PET n ndicapped) . Not known. 
rm 


*P. 50, English Board of Education Pamphlet 112, 
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In the absence of effective remedial measures, climate, customs and quacks must 
have added considerably to these figures during the last ten years. Unfortunately 
no figures relating to these items are available in the 1941 census. 

8. The census of 1931 puts the number of the blind in British India (excluding 

Burma) at 4,35, 078, but census figures can hardly be relied on for educational purposes 
as there is no standard definition of blindness in this country. If the definition 
adopted by the English Board of Education be accepted, namely, “ so blind as to be 
unable to perform any work for which eye-sight is essential", expert calculation 
would then raiso the number of the blind population in India in 1941 to about 
20,00,000, with about 4,00,000 in the six to fourteen age-group. 

What has been done up-to-date to tackle this problem has been very largely 
due to voluntary philanthropie enterprise. There are in existence 33 societies 
which are gallantly facing this enormous challenge ; of these 25 are for the blind 
only, 6 are for both blind and deaf, 1 is in combination with a poor asylum and 
1 with a cripple home. Altogether they have a total enrolment of 1,156 blind 
people, of whom 998 are males and 158 females. Of these 987 are children. 
Tt will be clear from this how much remains to be done. > 

Tf the problem is to be effectively tackled, the services provided must be com- 
prehensive. Ibis true that in other countries blind welfare work has been pioneered 
by private philanthropy and the State has come in when private enterprise had 
already made appreciable progress. This country, however, has waited long enough 
and the time has arrived when the State should take up the education of handi- 
capped children as a necessary parb of the general scheme, though it-will no doubt 
at all times encourage and welcome voluntary assistance. The Board have urged 
that comprehensive legislation in the general interests of the blind should be 
promoted on the lines of the Blind Persons Act in Great Britain. Such legislation 
should ensure among other measures the compulsory education of blind children 
as well as facilities for vocational training to provide employment for the employ- 
able blind and financial help for those who cannot be made self-supporting. As & 
preliminary to launching an effective scheme for the welfare of the blind it is essential 
that a special census of the blind persons in India should be taken as soon as 
possible. It is also necessary to adopt a Uniform Braille Code for Indian langu- 

 -ages as a whole. Attempts in the past to overcome the linguistic difficulties inherent 
in this task have failed but last year a special committee of the Board at last suc- 
-ceeded in devising a Uniform Braille Code which will, it is hoped, meet the demands of 
"the Indian languages and win in time general acceptance. It still remains to set up & 
“central press with an up-to-date embossing plant and a workshop for manufacturing 
"necessary educational apparatus together with a central library to serve all 
institutions in India. . 
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Apart from training facilities for the blind there also should be in every area mish 
an after-care department to place those trained in jobs, as well as a research bureau prob 
to investigate improved methods of training and new avenues of employment. Daa 
Special training institutions will also be necessary for training teachers for the blind mo d 
schools. While the schools with their medical services will do all they can to train trair 
and place the blind in life, there are numerous other aspects of the problem, e.g. | com 
the prevention of blindness, the education of public opinion, begging, etc., which can | inse 
only be tackled effectively by an all-India society with the sanction of the State Chil 
behind it. It is satisfactory to record that the Government of India have recently dolin 
appointed Sir Clutha Mackenzie to study the problem and prepare a comprehensiv@ | 
scheme for improving the general welfare of the blind population. : the . 
: 9. It is & common practice in existing institutions to combine the education | of te 

| of the deaf, deaf-mutes and other physically infirm with that of the blind. As their are ( 

' requirements are separate and distinct, there should be special institutions for the — | caza 

| education of each main category. Deaf-mutes and the stone-deaf require educar state 

tion in a special school for the deaf; tho partially deaf, according to the degree 0%. to } 

4 their defect, should either be taught in a school or class for the partially deaf, of that 

ghould be placed in the front seats of the class in an ordinary school. E. then, 

ae The existing educational provision for the deaf comprises 35 schools with of g 
total enrolment of 1,313 pupils. m 

10. One of the most notable expansions of the educational and medical Sr althe 

in Western countries during recent years, has been the development of schemes thoy 
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the education and training of the physically handicapped children, most of whom 
are commonly known as “ cripples.” The English Board of Education hold that 
there are three vital conceptions which lie at the foundations of any sound appli- 
eation of medical science to the amelioration of the condition of the child disabled 
or crippled by disease or accident— 

(1) there must be restoration of the form and straightness of the body ; 

(2) there must be re-education of the restored functions of the body ; 

(3) reliance for both restoration and re-education must be placed in the 
inherent powers of the living tissues of the body, of brain as woll as of bone 
and muscle. 

The under-vitalized, the tubercular and the cardiac may be considered together 
within this somewhat complex group of the physically handicapped. The term 
“ delicate ” may be used to cover the sub-group whose deficiencies are more or less 
of a temporary character. The facilities required for the delicate in many ways 
resemble those for the permanently handicapped or the “ cripples ". Fresh air 
classes and open air schools are the best that educational and medical experts have 
been able to prescribe for this type of child. The Open air school should be a play 
ground and a school room combined. Climatic conditions in this country would 
render it necessary to build these schools in localities where the winter is mild and 
the summer not too trying, i.e., at the sea-side or in hill stations of moderate height. 

11. The variety of forms of speech defect and the number of causes to which 
these defects are attributed make the care, treatment and education of children 
suffering from such handicaps extremely complicated. The outstanding cases are 
the speech defects of the deaf and stuttering, which is commonly associated with 
motor defects. A national survey in U.S.A. revealed that 9 in every 1,000 children 
are stutterers and that there were in that country about 1 million school children 
between the ages of five and eighteen so handicapped in specch as to require remedial 
treatment and training. There can be no doubt that the number of children so 
affected in this country is very large. Treatment can be provided either in full-time 
special schools, day or residential, or more easily and economically, in special classes 
held after school hours so that the children may be free to attend their ordinary 
classes at other times. It is of course necessary to employ expert teachers and to 
give individual instruction. It is also important to secure the cooperation of the 
parents. 

12. Another group of individuals should claim consideration from the educa- 
tionist today. Those with more easily recognized handicaps, whether physical or 
mental, have received due consideration in educationally advanced countries for 
Many years past but it is only recently that a group, who were usually labelled 
‘criminals ”, have como to be classified as “ socially handicapped " or “social 
misfits” and regarded as within the possible range of educational reclamation. The 
problem is one of reclamation rather than segregation. The retributive attitude is 
mg gradually replaced in civilized countries by an educational approach and a 
modern educational system in this country should provide facilities for the proper 
training of this group with a view to rehabilitation. With the introduction of a 
compulsory system of education, which should keep all children usefully occupied 
In school, the magnitude of the problem will be to some extent automatically reduced. 
C “© Guidance Clinics will no doubt be established by authorities to deal with 
Siinquent or socially maladjusted children. : c a m 
th I3. The Board have considered the minimum educational qualifications and 
a à Minimum age for admission to the appropriate courses of training in the case 
a eachers Iu special schools for mentally and physically handicapped children and 

9: Opinion that generally the requirements here should be the same as in the 
ps ot primary schools. But they emphasize in agreement with what has been 

ated above that in selecting recruits for such schools special attention will have 
that etd to personal characteristics and aptitudes. They, hogoy g EE 
de is of training for the teachers in blind schools should bo di Ent, > at 
of this ould be established a special all-India institution for the training of teachers 

4 category. Tho samo will apply in the case of teachers of the deaf. 
although, 1 considering the question of accommodation the Board are of Seon Xia 
Should” the average number in a class in the special school for handicapped children 
? considerably smaller as a rulo than in an ordinary school, this should not 
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be regarded as an adequate reason for reducing the size ot any class room below that 
of the standard unit prescribed for normal children, that is 400 sq. ft. Children 
with physical defects require more room for movement and often need special 
furniture, while in the mentally sub-normal class freedom of movement, variety of 
practical occupations and personal supervision by the teacher all demand ample 
floor space. Special types of construction will be necessary to meet the special 
requirements of these schools and it is likely that much experiment will have to take 
place before the type of accommodation specially suited to Indian conditions can 
be discovered. 

Special schools will, on the whole, be more costly than the ordinary schools 
and the cost of each type of school will vary with the nature of the special services 
and requirements involved. The special services, the buildings and equipment, 
the higher cost of training and the higher salaries of teachers in some cases will all 
tend to add to the cost of this branch of the educational system. It may be asked 
whether a country like India could or should afford the money for such special 
schools, the return for which may nob be proportionate to the expenditure involved, 
The answer is that in a national system intended to satisfy the needs of all it is diff- 
eult to ignore the claims of those who are unfortunate through no fault of their own, 
Moreover, the money spent in educating them may prove a profitable investment 
in view of the fact that many of the handicapped at the end of their training may be 
saved from becoming a burden either on private charity or on the State. 

Consideration has already been given by the Board to this problem and in 
1936 they recommended that the education of the handicapped should not be neg: 
lected and asked Provincial Governments to report what the position was in their 
areas. The general attitude of the Provinces, as indicated by their replies, 
appeared to be that whatever funds were available should be spent in extending 
education among normal children. In spite of this the matter was taken up again 
by the Board last year, when they reiterated their opinion that the provision of 
special schools for mentally and physically handicapped children should be one 
of the functions of the State and that the question should receive the earnest and 
immediate attention of the educational authorities concerned. They also recommended 
that the Provinces, Local Administrations and major States should make a survey 
of the mentally and physically deficient population of school-going age, since in the 
absence of such information no planning is possible. The time has come when State 
action can no longer be delayed. While in a period of financial stringency there may 
have been some justification for preferring the claims of the normal, there can be 
no excuse for neglecting the needs of the handicapped in a scheme of education 0D 

_ really comprehensive lines which is now in contemplation. 


15. Summary of the main conclusions in this chapter :— 


| (a) Provision for the mentally or physically handicapped should form an essential 
| part of a national system of education and should be administered by the 
| Education Department. 
; (b) Hitherto in India Governments have hardly interested themselves at all 
| in this branch of education: what has been done has been due almost entirely to 
+ voluntary effort. 
i (c) Wherever possible, handicapped children should not be segregated fron 
normal children. Only when the nature and extent of their defect make it necessary 
| should they be sent to special schools or institutions. Partially handicapped children 
| should receive special treatment at ordinary schools. 
(d) The blind and deaf need special educational arrangements, including specially 
trained teachers. Tt may be desirable to establish central institutions for training 
the teachers required. 


SRO nos 


(e) Particular care should be taken to train the handicapped, wherev - 
possible, for reniunerative employment and to find such employment for them 
Aftercare work is essential. 

ab would 


(f) In the absence of any reliable data it is impossible to estimate wh nts 
be the cost of making adequate provision for the handicapped in India ; 10 pet ce sal | 
of the total expenditure on Basic and High Schools has been set aside for spe% | 
services, which include such provision, and it is hoped that this will suffice. 
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CHAPTER X.—RECREATIVE AND SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


1. In recent years the conviction has been growing that education in the real 
sense should be a training in the process of social adjustment rather than the mere- 
injection of a special dose of mental, moral or physical instruction. Consequently 
an important aim of school and college life should be to provide opportunities for 
social and civic training outside as well as inside the classroom. One means of achiev- 
ing this aim is by the provision and organisation of recreative and social activities. 
In the past these activities were mainly organised independently of the teacher and 
so were “ extra-curricular ” in the strict sense. In recent years, however, they have 
been claiming an increasingly important place in the curriculum and demanding 
greater collaboration and assistance from the teachers. 

Recreative activities offer a valuable means of satisfying urges which are in- 
herent in the nature of nearly all young people, e.g., gregariousness, loyalty, sympa- 
thy, curiosity, imitation and love of approbation. - The child is not born a social being 
and during the earlier stages of his education he needs to be made to realise that 
he is a member of a larger social order and that there are units outside himself which 
he cannot possibly ignore. Recreative activities should offer natural situations in 
which children can learn subconsciously what they are not so likely to learn in the 
classroom, the spirit of co-operation and team work both in thought and action. 
Such qualities as leadership, initiative, resourcefulness and so on cannot be developed 
simply by studying the usual subjects of the curriculum but recreative activities 
offer a very wide ficld for their development. Further, when boys and girls find them- 
selves engaged in activities alongside others of their own age and range of under- 
standing, interests and ideals, the experience so acquired tends to be of a more per- 
manent and useful nature than that obtained from books. Finally, those individuals 
who are different or have special aptitudes are likely to discover in this wider field 
some activity for the exercise of their powers. > 
`` 2, The need for recreation cannot be limited only to the school population : 
it is a necessity for everyone at every stage of life. For this reason in a national 
system of education recreation in different forms should be provided for all and so 
should social services in the wider sense. Local conditions should naturally be taken 
into consideration, while organising any form of activity. There will be three main 
fields whose needs must be explored— 

(1) The school and college period ; 
(2) The adolescent period in the case of those who have left school ; 
(3) Social Service generally. 

3. It is not intended to devote much space here to the activities belonging to the 
school and college stages. These have already established their claim to an increas- 
ingly important place in the curriculum and in course of time it is reasonable to 
expect that they will be regarded in India as no less essential a feature of full-time 
instruction than they are elsewhere. A brief reference may be made to certain general 
tendencies and the way to deal with them. 

In the early years of Basic education the social impulses of children are only 
htly developed. Physically they are not strong enough to take part in the more 
strenuous forms of sport or socially conscious enough to be enthusiastic about team 
games. Such activities as gardening, folk dancing, Swedish drill and other forms 
9! physica] exercises, Junior Red Cross groups, acting, Cubs' and Bluebirds, games 
Noor and outdoor), athletics, excursions, and hobbies are most suitable for children 
Upito eleven or twelve years of age. Since the social impulses begin to develop more 
Strongly about the age of 12-13 the onset of adolescence is the time for organising 
tecreative activities of the corporative type. For children of this age, debating, 

amatics, organised games, inter-school competitions, ete., should be provided. 

Sung "armers' Clubs may arouse enthusiasm in rural areas. EC 
di esides the above activities thero are many indigenous games in different parts 

© Country, the full recreative value of which for school purposes has still to be 


slig 


sta La As the pupil passes through the High School and approaches the University 

86, he becomes increasingly conscious of the society in which he is moving. The 
ing OMe Girl Guide and similar movements, J unior Red Cross Groups, Debat- 
K ramatics, Co-operative Societies, Rural Uplift Societies, in addition to his 


| j games and hobbies, will probably satisfy him up to the end of his High School 
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career but after that he will require something rather more advanced. Moreover, ag 
his social consciousness is enlarged, he will become interested in social activities 
designed for the benefit of other people than himself. From early in the adolescent 
period the idea of social service should be inculcated. 


For the successful organisation and functioning of recreative activities it is 
imperative to have ample playing fields and playgrounds. In this connection the 
Report of the Board’s Committee on School Buildings, which outlines the pro- 
vision required for these in every type of school, should be consulted. 


5. In recent years one of the most striking and important educational develop- 
ments in civilized countries has been the great expansion in the provision and main- 
tenance of recreative facilities for young people in the age-group 14-20, after they 
have ceased full-time attendance at school The problem of dealing with young 
people no longer under school discipline and subject to new experiences, problems 
and temptations, with which it was impossible to deal adequately while they were ak 
school, is one of the adolescent problems, which has always engaged the attention of 
educationists and social workers. In addition to moral there are also economic issues, 
for young people at this stage are often unsettled in their employment and in need 
of good advice. In the third place there is the need for amusing them and keeping 
them fit. Progressive employers are increasingly realizing that it is in their own 

interests as well as those of their young employees to satisfy these needs; but their un- 
aided efforts, particularly in this country, will go a very small way towards 
solving the problem as a whole. 


The principal argument in favour of Day Continuation Schools is that they will 
contribute largely towards the desired end but even so they can hardly be expected 
to cover the whole period between the end of full-time education and the age at which 
a boy or girl can be regarded as a full adult member of society, nor will they cover 
all the possible fields of desirable activities, particularly on the recreational side. 
Tt is not advisable that the amusements of the young should be too obviously under 
the direction and supervision of authority. To promote the object in view 
something more elastic is needed and it is hoped to find this in what is now popularly 
called the Youth Movement. The over-riding purpose of this movement in England, 
where it is now taking firm root, has been to improve the health, happiness and all- 
round efficiency of its members. It aims not at superseding but at enlisting the help 
of all voluntary associations and bodies whose objectives are in fine with this general 
purpose and at filling the gaps where these exist. The main aim must, therefore, 
be to continue to keep in touch with young people after they have left school and 
to see that they are provided with healthy amusement and to give them unobtrusive 
guidance through a number of problems and pitfalls to which they were only rarely 
exposed while still of school age. The consensus of opinion in America, where this 
movement is also gaining popularity is, that when compulsory attendance ends, the 
school leavers have still to be trained in the art of citizenship. The question there- 


fore is a much larger one than that which used to be called “keeping boys and girls . 


out of temptation." 

6. In India 320 lakhs of young people come within the age-group 14-20. The 
problem of dealing with such large numbers is a formidable one, Valuable as 
is the work which they are doing, it can hardly be said that the organisations DOW 
working in this field, e.g., the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., the Boy Scout and Girl Guide 
Movements, the Hindustan Scouts with its Girl Scout section, the Ramakrishna 
Mission, etc., are adequate and sufficient in number to cater for this large number 
of young people. An All-India Youth Movement which would aim at coordinating 
the activities of these bodies, at helping them to extend their range and at supp'e- 
menting their efforts is what is really required. 


One of the main problems in work of this kind is to get and train the right kind 
of people as leaders. Experience in the West has shown that leadership is th? 
key-stone on which this movement rests. Its success and indeed its exisvenc? 
depend almost entirely on the degree of contact between leaders and class members 
so that the personality of the leader is of paramount importance. The good yout? 
leader must have sound technical training, some knowledge of psychology (gane 
practically rather than theoretically), understanding, adaptability, a sense of value, 
a sense of humour, a power of arousing enthusiasm and last, but not least, tact- 
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At the end of the war a number of officers and others who have occupied posi- 
tions of responsibility in the services will be demobilised. It is not suggested that 
military discipline is required in a Youth Movement ; very far from it, 
people in question will presumably have exhibited some of the qualities of leadershi 
and may be suitable for training as youth leaders. They may also be better able than 
others to deal with the demobilised soldier, who finding that he has not returned to 
a country fit for heroes to live in, may again constitute a serious social problem in a 
post-war world. y 

7. In a country so large as India or with such varying conditions it is unwise 
to attempt to prescribe in too great detail the type of activities that the Youth 
Movement should provide. : 

Experience in the West has shown that the following are among the activities 
which have a wide appeal: (1) Games’ clubs of all kinds ; (2) Social clubs of all 
kinds, particularly in towns; (3) Young Farmers’ clubs; (4) Organised excursions 
(5) Hiking ; (6) Youth Hostels. Scouting, Girl Guiding, Junior Red Cross and other 
similar organisations which are commonly found in schools and colleges, also appeal 
to young people of this age-range. In addition to the above, practical activities 
such as cooking, first aid, arts and crafts (sewing, knitting and weaving), mothercraft 
(child hygiene and care of the young), as well as music, dancing and games should 
be provided for Indian girls and young married women. In fact any kind of acti- 

vity which brings young people together for the purpose of enjoying themselves 
healthily or giving joy to others should be included among the activities of the 
Youth Movement. 

8. In organising a Youth Movement in this country full advantage should be 
taken of past and recent experience in Western countries, particularly England and 
America. It must be borne in mind that such a movement should make use wherever 
possible of voluntary organisations and work through them. Only where these fail 
should the State directly intervene. 

While Provincial or smaller areas, e.g., districts, must remain the primary 
units for organisation, an All-India Youth Committee should be appointed to give 
central guidance and advice and to assist the development of the movement. by 
training leaders and by giving financial assistance where necessary. 


The ultimate object is to have in each Province 2 District Organisers (1 man and 
l woman), and 4 Assistant Organisers (2 men and 2 women) for each district. As 
there are 226 districts in the whole of British India, the number of District Organisers 
will be 452 (half of these will be women), and Assistant Organisers 904 (half of these 
will be women). Two Central Training Institutions are envisaged, one for training 
men organisers and the other for women, since. the training will involve two distinct 
types of technique. To begin with it is proposed to train 100 men and 100 women 
organisers each year and the process will go on until the required number is reached 
for each kind. The duration of the training period will be not less than one year, 
Training centres will also be used for training part-time as well as full-time leaders 
and for giving refresher courses and such further training as experience may suggest. 


9. The third phase of recreative and social activities extends to the whole field of 
Social service. There is no need to stress the importance of this in a country like 
ndia where the standard of living of the masses and the amenities of life generally are 
So much inferior to those which obtain in many other countries. What should be 
One to organise social service more effectively has been set out in the report of the 
Committee appointed by the Board in 1940 to consider this subject. Its main con- 
clusions are summarised below :— 


_ (1) (a) There should be established in India, preferably at Delhi, a centre in 
"ich an impartial and thorough examination of the problems connected with th 
Ocial Services and Public Administration in its relation to the Social Services, could 
9 carried out. S s 

(b) For this purpose a central body, to be called the All-India Council of Social 
vice, should be set up with an institute for research under its control. : 

(c) In order that the central institution might be at all times in close touch with 
Practical problems and have some place where actual experiments could be carried 
" it would be extremely desirable that there should be closely associated with it, 

Not under the same direction, a training school for social workers. 
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(2) In each province and other large administrative areas there should be at 
least one centre affiliated with the All-India Council the main object of which would 
be to stimulate and co-ordinate the work of social service agencies, voluntary and 
- official in the area and to arrange for the training of social workers of all grades. 

(3) Training in social work should be given to the officials of public depart- 
ments concerned with the social services as well as to the workers of voluntary 
bodies. : 

(4) Every University in India should have a department for extra-mural 
work in charge of an officer who has had a thorough training in Social Service. 

(5) As most of India’s population is in the rural areas, corresponding impor- 
tance should be attached to training for service in rural areas persons with a real 
knowledge of and interest in country life. 

(6) The composition of the proposed All-India Council of Social Service and 
the staff of the proposed Central Institute and their remuneration should be as 
set out jn paragraphs 11-14 of the report. 

(7) The annual recurring cost of the Central Institute estimated at between 
Rs. 75,000 and Rs. 1,00,000 should be borne by the Government of India fer an 
initial period of five years. 

(8) Every effort should be made to build up an endowment fund which would 
make the Central Institute self-supporting within a reasonable period. 

10. Summary of the main conclusions in this chapter :— 

(a) The provision of recreative and social activities on an adequate scale is 
an essential feature of any modern educational system. i 

(b) Apart from the needs of boys and girls in schools and colleges special atten- 
tion should be paid to those in the 14—20 age group who are no longer attending 
school. To serve these a Youth Movement on an All-India basis should be set up. 

(c) A Youth Movement should aim at co-ordinating and supplementing 
rather than superseding the work of organisations already dealing with aspects of this 


problem. 
(d) The main need of a Youth Movement will be for leaders, both men and 


| women, who will have to be specially trained. The possibility of finding suitable 


recruits among demobilised Officers and N. C. O's. should be explored. 

(e) The provision of social and recreative facilities for adults should form an 
important part of any Social Service Scheme. Reference is invited to the report 
of the Board’s Committee on Social Service and Public Administration (1941). 

(f) Ib is impossible to estimate the ultimate cost of the provision contemplated 
in this chapter. Re. 1 crore may be included in the estimate. 


CHAPTER XI.—EMPLOYMENT BUREAUX 


1. The Employment Bureau is an essential adjunct to any educational system. 
In one sense schools and colleges are the factories which turn out what are potentially 
the most important and valuable of all of a country's products, viz., itsfuture workers 
and citizens. It may seem strange that education authorities should take less trouble 
than other manufacturers to find a market for their output, but in India this is un- 
fortunately the fact. Hardly anything is done to advise parents as to the occupa- 
tions for which their children are- most fitted or to place those leaving school or col- 
lege in suitable posts. The fact that openings to progressive and remunerative 
employment in India are more restricted than in most other countries makes the 
absence of such a service all:bhe more regrettable. 
2. The main functions of an Employment Bureau may be summarized as fol- 
OWS :— 

(a) to establish contact with all schools from which on completing the course 
boysand girls normally enter employment and to advise parents and hea 
teachers in the light of (1) school records, (ii) aptitude and other tests, (111) the open- 
ings for employment available in the area, as to the occupations which leavers 
should seek to enter ; 

3 (b) to. establish contact with employers of Labour in the area with & view to 
(1) ascertaining what openings are likely to be available and the essential qua? 
cations for filling them, (11) persuading employers to recruit their employees through 
ds Employment Bureau, (41) minimising so far as possible blind-alley occup% 

ions ; 
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(c) to place in suitable employment those leavers who have not already ob- 
tained posts for themselves ; 

(d) to arrange for the after-care of young workers especially in order to deal 
with misfits (Experience in Great Britain has shown that it is normal for young 
workers, particularly in the lower grades of Labour, to change their jobs several 
times before settling down) ; and 

(e) to establish and supervise in co-operation with employers regular systems 
of apprenticeship in those trades for which these are suitable. 


3. The senior members of the staff of an Employment Bureau must be carefully 
selected persons of both sexes with specialist qualifications. Sinceit is essential that 
they should be familiar with school organisation and with the psychology of children, 
particularly adolescents, some practical experience of teaching is necessary. First- 
hand experience of industrial conditions is desirable but not so important. It may, 
however, be regarded as essential that all Employment Officers should undergo a 
course of Applied or Industrial Psychology, including aptitude and intelligence test. 
ing. Special arrangements will have to be made to set up such courses and it is 
possible that the services of the experts now engaged in selecting Officers and 
N. C. O's. for the Fighting Services may become available after the war and form 
the nucleus of the organisation required. 

4. The Employment Bureau should be regarded as an integral part of the edu- 
cational administrative service and under the direct control of the Director of Public 
Instruction. Whether it is centralised or has a number of local branches is a matter 
to be decided in the light of local conditions but in the larger provinces at any 
rate it will certianly be necessary to have branches at all the headquarters of 
the Provincial Educational Districts and probably at the other large centres of 
population as well. 

The Employment Bureau should be responsible for leavers from all types of 
Senior Basic, Junior Technical and High Schools. Universities and other institutions 
of University rank should preferably have Employment Bureaux or Appointment 
Boards of their own since their graduates will probably seck employment over 
a wider area but there is no reason why they should not make use of the Education 
Department’s facilities, if they wish to do so. It would serve a useful purpose if in 


all larger schools and colleges at any rate there were “ careers ” masters and mem- 


bers of the staffs with the specific duty of maintaining close contact with the Employ- 
ment Bureaux. 


In Great Britain the Employment Bureaux for school leavers originally formed 
part of Employment Exchanges under the control of the Ministry of Labour. Ex- 
perience, however, showed that school leavers require specialised treatment by people 
familiar with educational conditions and it was agreed that the work of Juvenile 
Employment, including Unemployment Insurance, should be handed over to those 
Local Education Authorities which were prepared to undertake the task. Before the 
War most of the larger Authorities had already accepted the responsibility. In India 

mployment Exchanges have not yet been established, though the Labour Tribu- 
nals set up for war purposes may provide the basis for such an organisation after the 
War. In any case they should have collected data which will be valuable for Em- 
Ployment Bureaux. It cannot, however, be too strongly emphasiscd that these 

ureaux, which are concerned directly with the output of educational institutions 
should be under the control of the Education Department. 


5. In the absence of any experience under Indian conditions it is impossible to 
form any accurate estimate of the probable cost of establishing Employment Bureaux 
Lo anationalscale. So faras British India is concerned, the average number of 
leavers who will come within their purview annually will be 52,00,000 from Senior 
Basic Schools and 12,00,000 from High Schools. About half of these will be girls. Of 
+ © Senior Basic School leavers, at least three-quarters will come from rural areas and 
“great majority will go to work on the land when they leave school. These will 
ake a co paratively small demand on the services of the Employment Bureau. Of 
,Iemainder, until it becomes more common for girls to enter industrial or com- 
ERR Occupations, the main avenues of employment for girls will be in teaching, 

thy Mg and similar avocations, recruitment to which will be made as a rule directly 
ugh the schools, 
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The clientele of the Employment Bureaux will therefore mainly consist of boy 
leavers from Middle Schools in urban areas, from Junior Technical and Industria) 
Schools and those boy leavers from High Schools of various types who do not intend 
to proceed to Uinversities or other places of further education. An annual expendi. 


ture calculated at the rate of Re. 1 per school leaver, viz., Rs. 64,00,000 should 


cover the ultimate cost of Employment Bureaux. 

6. Summary of the main conclusions in this chapter:— 

. (a) Employment Bureaux form an essential part of educational administra. 
tion: they are especially necessary in India in view of the restricted openings at 
the moment for progressive employment. 

(b) Employment Bureaux, if. they are to fulfil successfully the functions set 
out in this chapter, must be staffed by trained experts with practical experience 
of teaching and of industrial conditions. 

(c) While contact should be maintained with Unemployment Exchanges 
Labour Tribunals etc., established by other Departments, Employment Bureaux 
which deal with the output of educational institutions, should be under the control 
of the Education Department. 

(d) It is estimated that the gross annual cost of running Employment Bureaux 
(apart from those separately established by institutions of University rank) will 
amount to Rs. 64,00,000. This should be regarded ultimately as a normal part of 
administrative expenditure. : 


CHAPTER XII.— ADMINISTRATION 


1. No scheme of educational reconstruction will produce the desired result un- 
less it is administered with vision and efficiency. The new arrangements set out in 
this report, in view of their scope and complexity, will create problems which will call 
for the exercise of both these qualities in a high degree. 

Apart from a number of educational institutions of an All-India character, which 
together with the Centrally Administered Areas come under the control of the 
Government of India, responsibility for all forms of education in their areas rests 
with the Provincial and State Governments. 

2. No attempt has beenmadein this report to dealin any detail with the 
problem of the organisation of public instruction in the Indian States. Some of 
the larger States are already in advance of the rest of India in the provision which 
they make in this respect and it may be assumed that they will be anxious to keep 
pace with any reconstruction scheme that may be introduced in British India. In 
the case of those States which do not constitute economic units for educational deve- 
lopment on a large scale, the solution may be found in grouping them where geogra- 
phically convenient or in attaching small states to larger ones which are contiguous. 
Small isolated states may also arrange to participate in the facilities of the nearest 
educational unit in British India. It will clearly be desirable that arrangements 

. should be made particularly in the higher stages of education for all States to have 
access to institutions in British India and vice versa. 

3. So far as British India is concerned, it would seem inevitable that for geogra- 
phical, historical and other reasons the Provinces should remain the main units for ad- 
ministrative purposes, except in regard to University and higher Technical educa- 
tion, which will be dealt with later. Itis true that in several respects some of them are 
by no means ideal as administrative units for education. Té is also clear that the 
establishment of a national system on the scale contemplated in this report wil 
involve (a) much closer co-operation: between the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments, (b) the breaking down of inter-Provincial barriers, (c) financial arrangements 
weighted in the interest of the poorer areas. : 

4. With regard to (a) there can be little doubt as to the necessity ofan All-India 
system of education being planned on an All-India basis and this for economic an 
other reasons will involve close co-operation between the Centre and the Provinces. 
In virtue of what has been achieved in recent years the Board feel that their constitu- 
tion may provide the frame work for the co-operative machinery required, thous 
it will need to be strengthened and provided with enlarged authority and an ade- 
quate staff. Apart from the need for national planning and for co-ordination 0 
effort on a national basis as the plans are carried into effect, the consequenti 

reform of educational finance, whatever the precise form it may take, will almo? 
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indeed in the Board's opinion it would be impracti 
the Centre to intervene in the sphere of loc. 
there will have to be some effective li 
Education Departments in order that the former may not only advise and assist 
the latter in conforming to the general scheme but may also ascertain that the 
central subsidies are being spent on approved developments. A similar arrange- 
ment has been working in England for many years with surprisingly little friction- 
and increasing benefit to all concerned ; once a consciousness of identity of interests. 
has been established there is no reason why a similar degree of cordial co-operation- 
should not be achieved in India. The prospects of this will be substantially 
enhanced, if arrangements can be made for the interchange of administrative officers: 


on the lines envisaged by the Board in their report on the Recruitment of Education. 
Officers, 1943. 


5. With regard to (b) it is clear th 
institutions must be largely determine 


d by industrial and commercial requirements 
and not by Provincial areas. ational system- 


students, whatever their place of origin, should have access to those institutions which 
provide the special training which they need. To make th 
arrangements will be required for the admission of students and there must be an 


for Technical Education Should be constituted h 


The arrangements proposed for ensuring co-ordination of University education. 
on an All-India basis have been set out; in Chapter IV. : 

6. With regard to (c) it is impossible to forecast at this stage what form the- 
future arrangements for financing a national system of education will take. That. 
they will require a drastic change in the existing System is obvious and that subs.. 
tantial assistance from Central revenues will have to be forthcoming is extremely 
probable. This assistance may take the form of block’ grants for approved schemes 
or for a period of years or of a percentage of approved expenditure, which may vary 
at different stages of education, or of a percentage of expenditure under various 
headings such as teachers’ salaries, special services and so on. But whatever the form 
it takes, unless the whole cost of education becomes a charge on Central revenues, 


which is unlikely, it will be equitable to “ weight” the formula adopted in the 


interests of those Provinces whose own revenue-producing capacity is below Average. 


7. It will be for Provincial Governments to make such changes in their adminis- 
trative arrangements as may be necessary to enable a reconstruction scheme on à 


large scale to be carried out properly. It may, however, be useful to make certain: 
observations in the light of past experience. 


It appears to be generally agreed by those competent to judge—Provincial 
Teports have been eloquent on the subject for years past—that a great mistake was 
made when the administration of education, particularly in the lower stages, was 
handed over to local bodies. In theory it is a good thing to enlist local interest in 
education and there is much to be said for delegating a certain amount of control to 
local bodies, provided that they are competent to exercise it. In practice, however,. 
Irremediable harm has been done by handing over responsibility for the education 
of the rising goneration to bodies whose members are in the main uneducated or 
uninterested in education or both. The situation becomes still worse when local 

odies do not possess the funds which they would require to discharge their duties 
Froperly, even if they were willing and able to do so. It is unnecessary to repeat here 
€ charges of irresponsibility, incompetence, ill-treatment of teachers, religious 
and political bias, nepotism and other forms of graft which make such frequent and 
in the Provincial reports. It is significant that several of the popular 


efforts to a large extent vitiated by the apathy and incompetence of local: 


8. 
cae It would, therefi 


ore, appear essential that before embarking on their recon- 
2» Programmes Provincial Governments should resume all educational powers 
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from local bodies, except where they are satisfied that these are competent to under- 
take the enlarged responsibilities. In order, however, to retain local interest in 
education as far as possible it is contemplated that where sufficient people with the 
requisite knowledge, enthusiasm, integrity and standing are prepared to offer their 
‘services, School Boards should be established to deal with Basic (Primary and Middle) 
‘Schools in areas of suitable size as well as bodies of School Managers for individual 
‘schools. The mombers of these bodies in both cases should be nominated by the 
Provincial Education Department and it cannot be too strongly emphasised that they 
should on no account ba set up, unless enough people of the right kind are available 
to serve on them. Schools maintained by private bodies will as a rule have boards of 
managers of their own. The School Board should appoint one or-more of its members 
either to serve on the Managing Body of each recognised school (Government or 
Aided) in its area or, where there is no managing body, to take a personal interest in 
the welfare of the school. The powers of these bodies may be gradually enlarged, as 
and when they prove their value but should in no case include any control over the 
appointment, promotion, transfer or dismissal of teachers. Where such bodies after 
a reasonable period of trial show themselves apathetic or inefficient, they should be 
at once abolished. 

As enlightenment spreads and interest in education increases, it may be both 
-desirable and practicable to establish Education Committees for larger districts with 
such functions, advisory and/or executive, as circumstances may suggest and at the 
Provincial centre an Advisory Board on somewhat similar lines to the Central 
Advisory Board of Education. 

9. Whatever may be the precise form of the administrative arrangements which 
Provincial Governments may regard as essential in order that a national system of 
«education may be established and controlled on efficient lines, it is obvious that 
its success must very largely depend on the calibre of the paid administrative service. 
Here as elsewhere drastic changes in the existing system will be necessary. 


Two years ago the Bengal Government called the attention of the Board to the 
«serious deterioration in the standard of the educational administrative service. They 
ascribed this partly to the gradual dying out of the Indian Educational Service but 
mainly to the deliberate depression of the status and emoluments of Education 
Officers in comparison with those of officers of other Imperial and Provincial Services 
and to the prevailing practice of filling vacancies in the higher grades by promoting 
from the lower and thus precluding the recruitment of candidates with first-class 
qualifications who would not be prepared to apply for entry to the lower grades. 
All the other Provincial representatives on the Board echoed Bengal’s concern and a 
‘Committee was appointed to examine the question of the recruitment of Education 
‘Officers. The report of this Committee, to which reference has already been made, 
was unanimously adopted by the Board at their meeting in January 1943. It 
advocates the following grades and salaries for Education Officers :— 


Assistant Inspectors o . Rs. 150—10—250 (Efficiency Bar)/10—350 p. m. 
Deputy Inspectors o . Rs. 250—15—550 (Selection Grade)/20—750 p. m. 
Grade I Rs. 400—25—1,000 p. m. 


"Female), Deputy Directors of Publie Instruction, Direc- will mainly depend on the size of the 
tors of Public Instruction. area. 

10. The need for creating a strong Education Department at the Centre in order 
to provide the stimulus and assistance which the establishment of a national system 
of education will require has already been mentioned, and it is obvious that the essen- 
tial co-operation between the Centre and the Provinces would be facilitated and 
strengthened, if the senior officers of both were not only interchangeable but also 
conscious of belonging to the same service. While the Board, however, accepted 
the view of their Committee that as things now are, the establishment of an All-India 
education service in succession to the Indian Educational Service was impracticable, 
they emphasised the need for arrangements for the interchange of administrative 
officers between the Provinces and the Centre and between one Province and another. 
The administrative problems raised by the introduction of a national system 0 
education are so vast and complicated that they necessitate further consideration 
of this particular point. A possible solution may be that there should be one 
senior educational service for the whole of British India but in order to ensure 2 fair 


Special Posts, including Chief Inspectors (Male P number and remuneration of these 
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amount of representation to individual provinces some posts should be filled through 
the Federal and others through Provincial Public Service Commissions, the number 
in each case to be determined according to the ratio which the approved establish- 
ment of such posts in the Central or Provincial service, as the case may be, bears to 
the approved establishment for the whole country. Officers appointed through either 
channel should be regarded as equal in status and equally eligible for promotion or 
for transfer. It need hardly be added that the remuneration and general conditiong 
applicable for this proposed service must be such as to make it not less attractive 
than other senior Government services. 

11. Another point needs stressing. The Director of Public Instruction should be 
responsible to Government for the general administration. of education (other than 
University and higher Technical education) throughout the Province. For this. 
purpose he should be Secretary for Education, if such a post is really necessary, 
as well as Director of Public Instruction. There can be no possible justification 
for interposing an officer without an expert knowledge of education between the 
Director of Public Instruction and the Minister or Board to whom he should be 
directly responsible. 

12, Steps must also be taken to ensure closer co-ordination between a national 
education service and the other services with which it is closely connected. Com- 
plaints have not been unknown in the past that Commissioners, Collectors and other 
district officers have been ignorant of or have even deliberately ignored the policy 
of the Provincial Government in regard to education so far as it has affected their 
particular areas. The extent to which the successful functioning of a national system 
of education will depend on the co-operation of all concerned need hardly be emphasis- 
ed, and it may be assumed that when such a system is introduced, both the Central 
and Provincial Governments will take steps to see that their policy is not only known 
to but is also loyally carried out by all their officers, whatever their status may be. 

13. Summary of the main conclusions in this chapter :— 

(a) The Provinces should remain the main units for educational adminis- 
tration except in regard to University and higher Technical education, the acti- 
vities of which should be co-ordinated on an All-India basis. 

(5) In the event of the Indian States taking part in educational development 
on an All-India scale it may be necessary in order to form economic educational 
units to group the smaller ones or attach them to larger States or contiguous 
Provinces. 

(c) A national system of education will require much -closer co-operation, 
financial and otherwise, between the Central and Provincial Governments. 

(d) Provincial Governments should be left to make such changes in their 
administrative arrangements as the carrying out of education developments on 
the scale contemplated may require. Experience, however, suggests that they 
would be well-advised to resume all educational powers from local bodies, except 
where these are functioning efficiently. 

(e) In order to enlist local interest in education, School Managing Bodies, 
School Boards and District Education Committees may be constituted, if and 
when sufficient people of the right type are available to serve on them. An Edu- 
cation Advisory Board for the whole Province may be desirable. - 

(f) A strong Education Department will be required at the Centre and in 
this connection the scope and functions of the Central Advisory Board should be 
enlarged. 

(4) Steps should be taken in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Board’s Committee on the Recruitment of Education Officers (1943) to check 
the present deterioration in the status and calibre of the educational adminis. 
trative service and to enable it to secure the services of the type of officer who 
will be capable of carrying a scheme of the kind contemplated into successful 
Operation, 

(^) Arrangements should be made for the exchange of officers between the 
Centre and the Provinces and between one Province and another. The desirability 
of establishing a senior educational administrative service on an All-India basis 
should receive consideration. : 

(*) The Director of Public Instruction should be directly responsible for the 


Beneral administration of education, other than University and higher Technical : 
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«education, throughout the Province. He should also be Secretary for Education, 
“should it be thought necessary to keep in existence a separate post of this kind, 

- (5) Provision has been made under each separate branch of education for the 
cost of administration which may be estimated at 5 per cent. of the gross annual 
expenditure. i 

CONCLUSION 

[The figures and estimates contained in this report refer, unless otherwise stated, 
to British India only.] 

From the figures given at the end of each of the foregoing chapters it will be seen 
that the estimated annual cost of the various branches of a national system of educa- 
-tion on the lines recommended therein, if rounded off to the nearest lakh, will work out 
-as under when the system is in full operation. It should be fully realised that these 
estimates are based on pre-war standards both in regard to population and cost of 
‘living. : 


Estimated Estimated 
income net 
Estimated from expenditure 
— gross sources to be 
annual other mot from 
expenditure than public |- public funds 
funds 
Rs. in lakhs. Rs. in lakhs. | Rs. in lakhs, 
‘1, Basic (Primary and Middle) Education . 200,00 3n 200,00 
‘2. Pre-Primary Education o 3,20 ots 3,20 
3. High School Education. p ; o 79,00 29,00 50,00 
4. University Education . a o $ 9,60 2,90 6,70 
‘5. Technical, Commercial and Art Education 10,00 2,00 8,00 
6. Adult Education . o o 1 c 3,00 "n 3,00 
7. Training of Teachers . - o o 6,20 1,70 4,50 
‘8, School Medical Service* o o o 5n ed 
9. Education of the Handicapped o T ES M 
30. Recreative and Social Activities . o 1,00 Y 1,00 
11. Employment Bureaux]. o o ` 60 od 60 
12. Administration] . o o o o OQ ae T. 
Total : 312,60 35,00 277,00 


*An amount equal to 10 per cent. of the gross expenditure at the appropriate stages has been provided to 
meet the cost of the:School Medical Service and Education of the Handicapped. 

+ Special provision has becn made for this service in the beginning : ultimately it should be absorbed In 
Administration. 


1 Provision to cover the cost of Administration has been Included at all stages. Itis assumed that this will 
-approximate to 5 per cent. of the gross expenditure. 

Tt would appear from the statement above that the annual net cost of a national 
“system of education, when in full working order, will amount to Rs. 277 crores 
approximately. From this should in theory be deducted the amount of money now 
being spent from public funds on the provision of various forms of education and 
“some deduction should in fact be practicable in the initial stages. In 1940-41 out of a 
total expenditure of about Rs. 30 crores, Rs. 17} crores came from public funds. 
As already explained, however, it has been thought advisable to work out the cost of 
the national system as if a start had to be made from the very beginning and it may 
"be desirable to reckon the sum now spent on education from public funds as a reserve 
towards meeting the cost in part at any rate of providing for the prospective increase 
in population during the period which must elapse before a national scheme is in f 
operation. : 

9. For reasons explicit in the report it would be impossible, even if all the funds 
required were available, to give complete effect to the proposals which it contains in 
.a period of less than 40 ycars. While it is impracticable, at so early a stage and before 
plans on a provincial basis have been prepared, to indicate the precise steps necessary 
to implement a scheme of this magnitude, it may be suggested that the first five years 

‘should be devoted to planning, propaganda and particularly to the provision of the 
institutions necessary for training teachers and that thereafter the actual carrying OU 
of the scheme should be divided into seven five-year programmes, during each 0 
which an area or areas—there is no reason why these should be contiguous provide 
that each is of adequate sizo—should be fully dealt with. The size of these areas in the 
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ease of each Province will be determined during each programme period by various 
factors, of which the supply of teachers available will be the most important. 

3. The table below indicates very roughly indeed the probable incidence of the 
additional expenditure involved by the scheme outlined in the preceding pages. 
Tt assumes that during the first five-year or preparatory period expenditure on 
education will increase by Rs. 10 crores. This is a purely hypothetical figure and 
how the cost will be distributed over the different areas or over the different branches 
of education in each area it is impossible to forecast at this stage. While in most 
oases the bulk of it will no doubt be spent on training administrative and organising 
personnel, on experiment and research and on establishing colleges and schools for 
training teachers of different types, it is possible that a considerable amount will 
have to be devoted to technical instruction and research, particularly with a view 
to supplying the technicians required for other urgent spheres of post-war recon- 
struction. In some areas also the responsible authorities may desire to devote any 
extra money available to bringing their existing provision up to standard before 
exploring new fields. 

After the first five years the incidence of expenditure has been calculated in 
accordance with the estimated output of additional teachers, which, as already ex- 
plained in Chapter VII, will depend largely on the expansion of the High School sys- 
tem. On this basis and on that of pre-war standards both in regard to school popula- 
tion and cost of living, the figures for the first twenty years have been worked out as 
accurately as possible. Thereafer they may be taken as an approximate indication 
of the rate at which expenditure will increase until the peak of expenditure on the 
scheme is reached. Owing to the incremental factor in teachers’ salaries this will 
be a few years after the scheme itself has been fully implemented. . 


TABLE 


Approximate incidence of increased cost of education involved by the adoption 
of the Board’s proposal . 

Rs. in lakhs. Rs. in lakhs. 

5th year . . ° e 10,00 | 25th year . . . . - 106,00 

10th year O . ` + 23,80 | 30th year . o o ` . 165,00 

15th year ó o ` 6 37,40 | 35th year o o o o . 250,00 

20th year . . . e, 61,45) 40th year . . B . . 312,00 

N.B.—1t is assumed in tho above table and throughout this report that capital expenditure on School sites 
vp will be met out of loan in futuro. Provision has accordingly been made for interest and sinking fund 

4. It will be quite clear that in whatever way the financial responsibilities for a 
national system may be divided between the Central and Provincial Governments, the 
total expenditure involved will amount to a figure which will render necessary a dras- 
tic reconsideration of the whole basis on which education is financed. Any re-alloca- 
tion of the financial burden between the Centre and the Provinces should also have 
zegard to variations in the revenue producing capacity of different areas. These 
questions must be settled before any start is made, because even though, as indicated 
in the table, the sums required during the early programme periods may not perhaps 
appear to be beyond existing resources, it must be realised that the pace will accelerate 
in the later stages and that once a beginning has been made there can be no stop until 
the end has been reached. 

5. In regard to the large financial issues raised by these proposals, the Board 
realise that the cost of education like that of other essential services must ultimately 
be met out of current revenues and that this will not be possible unless the taxable 
capacity of the country is increased many times. For this they can only look to an 
all-out development of the national resources through a rational expansion of in- 
dustry on the one hand and the improvement of agriculture on the other. They 
believe, however, that neither of these will be possible without a wider extension of 
educational facilities and the spread of enlightenment and expert knowledge which 
this will promote. Indeed they are convinced that the development of India’s 
economic resources and the expansion of her social services are inseparably connected 
and must proceed side by side. To enable a start to be made some tisk, perhaps even 
& great risk, must be taken and the Board recommend that for this purpose the early 
stages of development will have to be financed out of loan or out of such capital 
balances as may be available. In no other way can a vicious circle be broken. It 
18 true that some diversion to the social services of sums now devoted to defence may 
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be possible in the post-war period and there is reason to believe that a Government 
prepared to face difficulties might succeed in releasing for these services substantia} 
sums now in the possession of religious bodies after fully safeguarding the legitimate 
claims of the bodies concerned. Whatever might accrue, however, from such sourceg 
could be no more than a useful contribution towards the total cost which would 
ultimately be involved. The great bulk of it can only be met out of expanded revenue, 
The Board have examined with the attention they deserve various proposals which 
have been put forward with the object of reducing the financial burden of education 
on a national scale. Of these the most interesting and significant is the Wardha 
Scheme which was issued under Mr. Gandhi's auspices some years ago. This aimed 
at raising the standard of craft work in basic schools to such a pitch that the sale of 
articles produced by the pupils would defray wholly or largely the cost of the ins- 
truction. While the Board gladly recognise that this scheme contains much sound 
educational doctrine which, as mentiored in Chapter I, they have not hesitated to 
incorporate in their own system of basic education, they are convinced that its 
financial expectations, even in the very doubtful event of their being realisable under 
any circumstances, could only be realised at a cost of educational efficiency which 
they are not prepared to contemplate. They are, therefore, driven reluctantly 
“to the conclusion that if India wants a proper system of education, she will have to 
follow the practice of other countries and pay for it. 
6. This report began with a maxim from the West; it may appropriately 
conclude with a proverb from the East. There is a Chinese saying : 
“Tf you are planning for one year, plant grain ; 
If you are planning for ten years, plant trees ; 
Tf you are planning for a hundred years, plant men.” 
Trees may mature more slowly and men more quickly in India than in China but the 
moral applies to both. 
The aim of this report, whatever its imperfections, is to provide a plan for plant- 
ing the men and women, without whom India cannot possibly fulfil the high destiny 


-hich the Board believe to be hers. 


(Signed)— 
JOGENDRA SINGH (Chairman.) 

W. H. F. ARMSTRONG. SSAYIDUR RAHMAN. 

P. N. BANERJEA.- RENUKA Ray. 

C. V. CHANDRASEKHARAN. |M. RUTENASWAMY. 

MAURICE GWYER. MOHD. SAMIN JAN. 

*M. AFZAL HUSAIN. JOHN SARGENT. 

TPrg ILLAHI BAKHSEH. H. N. SEN. 

{Mirza M. Isman. SHAH ALAM. 

W. A. JENKINS. LEONARD G.D'SILVA. 

ABDUS SAMAD KHAN. UJJAL SINGH. 

STAMIZUDDIN KHAN. GR. M. STATHAM. 

V. T. KRISHNAMACHARI MALINI B. SUKTHANKAR. 

GEORGE LAHORE. I. H. TAUNTON. 

G. L. MEHTA. S. C. TRIPATHI. 

K. RAMUNNI MENON. W. G. P. WALL. 

GODAVARIS MISRA. P. F. S. WARREN. 

S. Moos. ZIAUDDIN AHMAD. 

E D. M. Sen (Secretary) 
January 19th, 1944. ' 
A ARA D 

* Subject to the note on pages 78—81. $ Subject to the noto on pages 81—82. 
T Subject to the note on page 82. || Subject to the note on pages 82—83. 
1 Subject to the note on page 81. { Subject to the note on pages g3—8b. 


[The members of the Board, who were not present at either of the meetings 26 
which this report was discussed, have not been asked to sign it with the exception 
of Sir Meverel Statham, who came to Baroda but was prevented by illness from atten 
ing the meeting. He has signed the report subject to his note on pages g3—85.] 
*Nore py Kaan Banapur Mian M. ArzaL HUSAIN. n 
I have signed the Report by the Central Advisory Board of Education based 9 
the excellent memorandum prepared by Mr. John Sargent, with certain reserva jons» 
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The first point I wish to refer to is contained in the last paragraph of item 3 of 
the Introduction. “A word of warning based on experience elsewhere is necessary 
against any proposal on economic grounds to apply compulsion only for basic primary 
stage, in the first instance, and then to extend it gradually upwards as circumstances 
allow and finances permit............ If, as would appear to be the case, a universal 
compulsory system of basic education can only be introduced by stages, the progres- 
sion should clearly. be from area to area and not from age to age.” 

Emphasis has been laid more on the duration of the course of education than on 
the standard of attainments to be aimed at. Experience of other countries may not 
help us, because, so far, they have all followed the old method of educating children 
based on books and black-boards—a very slow process for the present age. It may 
be safely claimed that if aids to education which Science has placed in the hands of 
man, are fully utilised, the progress of attainment of a child (or adult) can be hastened 
enormously. I refer to the use of magic lantern, epidiascope, cinematograph, gramo- 
phone, radio, etc., etc. It may be claimed with full justification that the knowledge 
which it would take a child weeks to acquire under the existing methods he could 
acquire with the help of a cinematograph in a much shorter time and with very 
much less strain on the teacher. As an illustration one may take such a complicated 
physiological process as digestion of food in man. A cinematograph could teach 
this process perhaps in half an hour better than it would take a good teacher weeks to 
teach. It is suggested that if such aids to education are fully utilised, the time re- 
quired to acquire the amount of knowledge which it is necessary for a boy to possess 
to be able to look after himself and to make a useful citizen can be greatly reduced. 

Similarly mental and intellectual development, which to a large extent goes hand 
in hand with acquisition of knowledge, will be a rapid process, if science is applied 
for that purpose also. It is suggested that experiments should be set on foot imme- 
diately to test the value of the above-mentioned aids to education. 

T admit that the time factor has another aspect also. Supposing a child can be 
made to reach the same standard of educational attainments in 5 years as is aimed 
at in a 8 years’ course, then what would be the occupation of the child when he leaves 
his school at the tender age of 11 ? It is maintained that for the health and proper 
development of such a child it is necessary that he should not be permitted to take 
up any occupation which is beyond his physical or mental capacity, or is physiologi- 
cally or psychologically harmful to him. Here again science will come to the aid of 
man and it should be possible, in a country like India, where industry has not deve- 
loped and, therefore, has not become stereotyped, to plan in such a manner as to 
take this aspect of human life into consideration. Child labour could be employed 
for suitable agricultural occupation and for such industries as manufacture of radio 
sets, cine-projectors, sewing machines, clocks, etc., etc., t.e., such occupation where 
physical strength is not needed. In a scheme of national education there will be 
demand for gramophones, radio sets, etc., etc. 4 i 

Area to area development will, I am afraid, have serious consequences. Ifin a 
province a certain consolidated area is taken, then the people of this area will get 
an advanco ‘of perhaps quarter of a century over the people of certain other areas. 
Because of their better education they will usurp all power in administration and 
industry. This will bring about serious social conflicts. Even if the unit from area 
to area development is a village out of a group of seven adjoining Villages then the 
same consequences will result. We have experience of the result of such development 
as schools and colleges were located in urban areas and the city people took 
advantage and received education and attained power. We have for this reason a 
clash of urban and rural interests in administration, industry, etc., etc. One limb of 
the tree will become too large. This must be avoided. Therefore, the progress 
should be from age to age and compulsory education must start all over simul- 
taneously. It may be that the number of teachers required for simultaneous com- 
pulsory education may not be available. Iam dealing with this matter later. 


There is yet another aspect of the question. It is intended to plant into this 
country, in a full grown condition, a system of education which has developed gradu- 
ally in a country like England. England to-day is a highly industrialised country 
and education prepares people for life in an industrial country. Advancement of 
education from stage to stage kept pace with the advancement of industries from 
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stage to stage. India is essentially an agricultural country and is likely to remain so. 
Education in this country has been criticised because it is not in keeping with the 
requirements of the community. It is criticised because there are too many “highly 
educated people” for employment and many graduates take up work which should 
be done by matriculates and soon. Let us picture to ourselves the condition in our 
village to-day. It will take us very many years before we can eliminate drudgery 
from our farming and no one who can escape this drudgery will continue to follow 
this profession. Ifwe take up the children of such a village from almost complete 
illiteracy and educate them by the best of means at our disposal for 8 years, will we 
not produce an extreme form of social revolution ? Therefore it is desirable that 
advance in education keeps pace with the general improvement in agriculture, indust- 
ries, public health, etc., ete. ; it may even be in the vanguard, but it should not go too 
far ahead because the chain might snap. Gradualness, if it is a virtue anywhere, is a 
virtue in the educational ficld. For a rural population gradualness should be the 
watch-word in educational development. Stage to stage-progress has advantages. 
About the end in paragraph 9 of the Introduction the report refers to the formid- 
able nature of the financial implication of the scheme. There is a general scepticism 
regarding the funds being available, and some feel that the ship of educational 
development may strike against the rock of financial implications and founder. It 
is, therefore, suggested that if financial implications are too formidable, the educated 
people of the country be conscripted for the purpose of educational development. 
Every Matriculate before he is admitted to a University Course must undertake some 
teaching work. . Every Matriculate or Graduate who seeks employment must have 
done at least two years teaching work. That at once raises the question of the 
training of teachers. Here one may frankly state that some sacrifice in quality may 
be essential for the sake of quantity. Those who cannot get cakes must live on bread. 
Moreover, I would like to repeat that if aid of scientific implements is available, per- 
haps the duration of teachers’ training course could be reduced and efficient teachers 
could be produced in a much shorter time than we do at present. For those who 
may doubt this it is suggested that an experiment may be set on foot immediately 


where two sets of teachers be trained—one with the fullest use of such apparatus as* 


magic lantern, cinematograph, gramophone etc., and the other according to the 
existing system. 

Regarding Nursery Schools my opinion is that such education should not be free 
but should be paid for, at any rate, till such time that a fair number of the population 
are able to take advantage of it. It will be perhaps after several decades that 
pre-nursery education would be possible in rural areas in India. 

Regarding University education I hope it will be made absolutely clear that the 
University Grants Committee will be a co-ordinating agency which will advise and 
guide but will not control Universities. a 

I do not agree that the present Intermediate course has no place in University 
education. Properly planned it can be a most useful course of study. Such a plan- 
ned course exists on the science side for Medical and Engineering degrees. Similarly 
there should be a course preparatory for the degree courses in a University. Trans- 
ference of a year to the school will, I am certain, lower the standard and not raise it. 
Further, when the medium of instruction in the High Schools has been changed into 
the mother tongue, the standard of English is bound to go down at the matricula- 


tion stage and if English remains the medium of instruction for the degree courses, 


difficulties will arise. A preparatory course for the University will become a greater 
necessity. In an Intermediate course English will receive greater attention an 
subjects which are prerequisite for the degree courses will be studied. The Head 
masters of Public Schools have drawn attention to the position of English as medium 
ofinstruction and have laid emphasis on this point. i 

At present the Universities deal with Governments through their Depart 
Public Instruction. It is suggested that the Universities should deal with Govern- 
ments through their Chancellors. 

Regarding the age of compulsion I adhere to the Inter-University Board re80- 
lution, 7.¢., age five to thirteen. 

CHAPTER V.—TEGHNICAL, COMMERCIAL AND ART EDUCATION |. fall 

Item. 20 of the main conclusion.—It is suggested that the administration O. n 

technical education should be under the Education Department. The intentio 
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however, is that all technical education, the standard of which is comparable to a, 
high school standard, be under the Education Department. To this there is no 
objection, but technical education beyond that standard should be either under the 
University or under the control of the Department concerned, for instance, medical 
education under the medical department, agricultural education under the agricul- 
ture department, forest education under the forest department and so on. This is 
necessary because education and research go hand in hand in all technical and 
professional institutions and research is canalised for the departmental needs. 
CHAPTER VII, 
Fullest use should be made, after the W: 


vd ar, of the centres established for the 
training of officers, for the training of teachers. Moreover ez-soldiers should be ens 


couraged, on return to civil life, to take up the teaching profession. The training 
received in the Army, the experience which such men have gained, would enable them 
to take up teaching work very efficiently after a very short training. 

Educational Museums.—There is one aspect of education which has been com- 
pletely ignored in this report and that is the development of educational museums, 
Both as a means of educating the young and as a means of educating the adult, 


museums are a force with tremendous possibilities. Teaching museums and parti- 
cularly science museums must be developed extensively. Science museums are 
comparatively recent developments in Europe and America but their utility and 
efficiency as a means of public instruction has already been proved. No scheme of 


education can be complete without Paying attention to this aspect of this.question. 
(Sd.) M. AFZAL HUSAIN. 


i NOTE BY Sir Mirza MOHAMMAD ISMAIL. 
I would like to enter the following note : 
It is essential that the autonomy of the universities should be maintained, and 
the functions of the Central Grants Committee, if created, should not exceed the 


limits set in Resolution 7 of the Inter-University Board, December, 1943. (cf. Page 
85). 


(Sd.) MIRZA M. ISMAIL. 


§Norz By THE HoN'Brg MR. TAMIZUDDIN KHAN AND THE HON'BLE Kaan BAHADUR 
SAYIDUR RAHMAN. 


Tt will, we think, be universally acknowledged that the Report of the Central 
Advisory Board of Education on Post-War Educational Development, the main 
credit for which is due to Mr. Sargent, the Educational Adviser to the Government 
of India, is worth its weight in gold. No previous endeavour of a similar character 
can approach it in insight and boldness of conception. It will, we hope, prove to be 
an epoch-making document. The proposals may appear to be Utopian to people 
devoid of imagination, but we are convinced that nothing short of a superhuman 
effort as envisaged in the Report will break the educational-cum-economie vicious 
circle inwhich we have hitherto been blindly moving and place our country on 
its way to an era of progress and development in conformity with the other civilized 
countries of the world. We are in general agreement with the views expressed in the 

eport and have no hesitation in subscribing to it subject, however, to the following 
issenting observation : e S s 

Post-war development in India, whether in education or industry, will depend 
largely on her political status and the character of the constitution that may be even- 
tually set up. The latter will in their turn as far as one can see, depend upon the 
attitudes of the peoples of this country and of the British nation. ‘The latest atti- 
tude of the British Government in so far as it has found eXpression in the Cripps pro- 
posals clearly indicates the possibility of the country being divided into several 
"dependent Dominions or States. If we keep this main background in view, it 

ould be understood that the control of certain branches of educational activities 
Spoken of in the Report must mean control either by one central authority or by 
Several central authorities, as the case may be, in their respective spheres of juris. 
ction. Bethatasit may, we are not in favour of the centralization proposed which, 
We think, will be a retrograde step. The immensity of the size of this country, which 
' as large as the whole of Europe minus Russia, and the racial, linguistic and cultural 
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differences in the vast mass of its population comprising one-fifth of the entire 
human race, must rule out such proposals for centralisation based on the analogy of 
what may obtain in England or other European countries. Furthermore, irrespective 
of whether the country is politically partitioned or not, its future constitution 
must be, to all appearances, of a federal character and the units constituting the 
Federation or Federations, viz., the Provinces must be, in themselves, fully autono- 


mous states. Proposals calculated to detract from the autonomy of the Constituent .. 


States such as the establishment of controlling central authorities cannot therefore 
be acceptable. The argument in favour of a central control on the score of the 
Centre bearing the bulk of the financial burden is plausible but not convincing. 
The plain fact that on the strength of an argument like this central control even of 
Primary Education can be advocated equally strongly, shows its futility. All such 
arguments arise out of a confused vision of the future political status and constitu- 
tion of the country. Under the expected regime the Constituent States of the 
Federation or Federations must enjoy not only political but also fiscal autonomy. In 
order that they may efficiently function as autonomous states, their revenue pro- 
ducing capacity will have to be adequately enhanced and many of the sources of 
taxation out of which the Centre or Centres can expect to raise the money necessary 
to meet the heavy expenditure involved in the scheme contemplated in the Report 
as well as in the many other schemes of post-war reconstruction now under prepara- 
tion, will have to be allocated to the Provincial Governments. Whatever additional 
financial assistance may still be necessary to implement this scheme should be given 
by the Centre in a spirit of friendly helpfulness and not for the purpose of control. In 
our view such help should best be given by way of subvention to the Provincial 
Governments and not as direct grants-in-aid to the institutions concerned. We 
do not mean, however, that there is no room whatsoever for the setting up of Cen ral 
educational bodies. Such bodies established for the purpose of coordination, main 
tenance of uniform and adequate standards and prevention of overlapping will be 
useful. But they can and should be advisory in character. 

There is one other aspect of the Report over which we do not feel happy. An- 
other half a century to elapse before the scheme can come into full operation is a 
dismal contemplation. The busy world is not going to wait for us. We must keep 
pace with the rest of progressive humanity or lag for ever behind. The speed 
of progress envisaged in the Report must at least be doubled if not quadrupled 
no matter even if we have to resort to meansand methods, as Russia did on emanci- 
pation from the Czarist regime. 

(Sd.) TAMIZUDDIN KHAN. 


(Sd.) SAYIDUR RAHMAN. 
{NOTE BY THE Hon’BLE PIR ILLAN BAKESH NAWAZALI. 


I agree with my Honourable friend the Minister of Bengal that education 
should not be a central subject and that the time for the scheme be reduced. 


(Sd.) PIR ILLAHI. 


|| Nor: By Mr. M. RUTHNASWAMY 


While cordially welcoming the “Grand Design ” of the Report by the Central 
Advisory Board of Education on Post-War Educational Development in India, 
T regret I must enter a few caveats. 

1. In the historical introduction to the several chapters justice should have been 
shown to the work done in the past. In the Introduction on page 6 of the Report, 
the phrase “in a country where apathy and inertia have reigned so long " hardly does 
justice to the honoured name and efforts of Mr. Gokhale, 40 years ago to rouse the 
country and the Government to the need for compulsory primary education or to the 
40 years old scheme of compulsory education in the Baroda State or to the statutes 
enabling compulsory primary education to be introduced in many parts of the country 
passed by popular Ministries under the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. And 3? 
the chapter on University Education (page 22 of the Report) only the Delhi University 
gest honourable mention by name. 

2. The problem of religious education does not get the attention it deserves, 

although the importance of religous education is acknowledged. A whole chapter 
should have been devoted to a discussion of the ways and methods by which it may 
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re | be incorporated in the educational system of the country--especially of the difficulties’ 

of | py which it is surrounded. I am glad that a Committee of the Central Advisory 

ve | Board has been formed to deal with this question. May I recommend to the Commit- 

n teo the consideration of the Scottish system of provision for religious education in 

he | schools, which reconciles the freedom of denominational schools with the needs of the 

o- tate ? 

Dto » 3. In regard to Pre-Primary Education I am afraid the State would take too 

ron much on itself if itis going to provide for this kind of education also—too much for 

he the efficiency of the educational system and too much for the freedom of the family 

g. and the individual. The ominous example of Russia is quoted. This taking up 

of by the State of the making of the child from the age of 2 or 3 years leaves little room 

ch for education by home and by the mother. Provision is to be made against mothers 

u- being at work away from their homes. I am hoping and praying that this evil of 

he western industrialism—mothers at work in factories—will not be reproduced in 

In India. Nothing, not even the brightest and most up-to-date nursery school, can be 

0- a substitute for the influence of the mother, even an illiterate mother, in regard to: 

of ' the earliest education of the child. Education in the traditional and social ideas andi 

ry | emotions of the people can be done only through the mother. We want to breed 
rt human beings not State-cells. And the prospect of a thorough State-bred population: 

ES is appalling. ‘ : 

al 4. In regard to the application of the selective principle for the selection of 

on pupils for higher education, care should be taken that itis not worked to the detriment 

In of the supply of higher education to members of the backward communities. 

al Provision should be made for vocational guidance in every school. 

ye 5. As regards University education, I am not in favour of the three years’ 

al course for the ordinary B. A. degree examination. The facomparatively low age (16 

n years) at which students are allowed to enter Indian Universities, the different 

be character and methods of instruction imparted at the school and the University, the 
difference in the life lived by students at school and the University require that the 

n- Indian student should spend 4 andnot 3 years at a University. The experiment at 

E Delhi University may be watched. The lesson of the Mysore University, which tried. 
> the 3-year period and has now gone back to the 4-year period, may make University 

d reformers pause before they accept the 3 years’ period as a sound one for Indian: 

d Universities. 

j- 6. The financing of the scheme and the consequent control by the Government 
of India may raise doubts and fears in the minds of those that are concerned with 
the constitutional progress of the country. Education is a field primarily requiring 
experiment, and provincial variations will add to the richness of Indian education. 

| Tf there is to be subvention by a wealthy Central Government, which can, afford to 
finance education, besides essential central services like defence and foreign affairs, 

n it can be done only with due regard to Provincial autonomy, which may become in 
the future even more extensive than it is now. 

Subject to these observations, I subscribe to the Report as being a planned 
' attempt at the solution of India’s educational problem. 
| (Sd.) M. RUTHNASWAMY. 
al | qNorE BY SIR MEVEREL STATHAM 


(1) I consider the report defective in so far as it does not deal at all with the 


n | . Indian Soldiers returning in very large numbers to their country after the war or 
b, with the education of their children and dependants. It has been suggested that this 
eS | is a purely educational report and that that is why the problem of returned soldiers 
10 | has been left out, but, in my opinion, the training of the returned soldiers and their 
e replacement in civil life, in addition to educational concessions and probably special 
28 provision needed for their children and dependants, will be of primary importance 
y for many years to come. 
n (2) The report suggests that during along term policy of carrying out the full 
y recommendation of the report, and spending ultimately im 40 or 50 years a total 
sum of Rs. 312 crores, in the first 10 years mot more than about 20 crores 
» hond be raised and spent. I am entirely against this method of approach to 
y he financial aspects of the proposals in the report. If anything constructive is really 


going to be done, the proposal should be taken up seriously and immediately after 
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the War côiñes to à close. Ï consider that, both from the point of view of expediency 
and of finance, it would be very mich better to raise a lesser sum than Rs. 312 crores 
immediately after the war and get to work in carrying out the main recommendations 
of the report immediately. Any suggestions both in regard to expenditure and 
policy which may take effect only 40 or 50 years hence are jn grave danger of being 
put on one side and neglected. The ultimate huge figure of expenditure, viz., Rs. 319 
crores may in itself result in an undesirable postponement of action. This figure can 
comparatively easily be reduced to a figure which could be raised almost immediately 
after the war without immense difficulty and more particularly without in any 
way damaging the main objectives of the report. Two main examples of this can 

be given immediately, while obviously there are other examples which could be 

quoted. The estimate of cost ultimately to be spent on attempting to make 
illiterate adults literate is Rs. 41-63 crores, an expenditure which, in my opinion, 
if all boys and girls are going to be brought under compulsion for 8 years, is entirely 
unnecessary. The estimated expenditure on what the report calls “ pre-primary 
education ” is Rs. 3°18 crores. Again, in my opinion, an entirely unnecessary ex- 
penditure. That there should be and must be a limited number of Nursery Schools 

I donot deny ; but I am entirely against several millions of children, at the age of 

3, being taken away from the care of their mothers and am firmly convinced that the 

majority of Indian opinion is behind me. Creches for working mothers are necessary 

but this does not arise out of the chapter in the report on Pre-Primary education. 

(3) The question of the method of selecting students who will pass from the basic 
schools to the secondary schools and be given opportunities to proceed to Universities 
and who will eventually enter the higher grades of Government service and the 
learned professions has been most inadequately dealt with and the methods suggested 
so far in the report represent a very grave danger to students of minority communities, 
backward communities and groups which, for whatever reason mentally, though 
not in any way defective, develop late. In my opinion, any educational post-war 
re-construction scheme must give, subject of course to a minimum fitness, an equal 
opportunity for all rich and poor, those from the rural areas as well as those from the 
urban areas and those from backward communities as well as from forward communi- 
ties. 

(4) Generally speaking, the education of girls and women is disposed of in one 
paragraph in the introduction to the report and it has been assumed that in the 
future boys and girls will receive equal and similar treatment. In my opinion, 
for many decades to come, the education of girls will, in a sense, still have to be treated 
as a special problem and the questions of separate schools, separate curriculum, the 
provision of women teachers, co-education and religious instruction, for example, 
will for a long time require the special attention of all educationists in India. 

(5) Lam not satisfied with the half paragraph in the report devoted to the ques- 
tion of religious instruction. ‘There are few communities in India which do not 
regard religious instruction, and, if possible, religious instruction given during school 
hours, as a pre-essential of secular education and there are some communities, such as 
the Muslim and Roman Catholic communities, which will not receive secular educa- 
tion without religious education. No plan for the future can afford to neglect these 
facts or refuse to face these issues clearly. 

(6) In one half paragraph the report deals with the question of communal and 
caste divisions in India. Briefly in my opinion, there are still communities and sec- 
tions of communities which cannot and will not be educated, even under a compulsory 
system, unless special provision continues, to be made for them for many years to 
come. To ignore communal difficultics and to plan upon purely idealistic lines will 
not solve India’s future educational problems. In my opinion, the difficulties of 

special communities, minority communities and backward communities should be 
stated and squarely faced. These difficulties should be realised and plans should be 
made to overcome them, until in the distant future no differences between communi- 
ties, in so far as education is concerned, remain. 

_ (7) I am whole-heartedly in favour of compulsion for all ; but the report signally 
fails to deal with the machinery for effective compulsion. Compulsion has existed for 
many years in many areas in India, but on the whole it has been a failure because it 
has not been enforced. In the Province of Madras, for example, there are meo 
compulsory areas in which attendance, enrolment and progress have been noticeably 


| 
| 
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less satisfactory than in non-compulsory arcas. A plan for Universal compulsory 
education in India must at the very outset indicate clearly a strong, and possibly 
governmental machinery, for seeing that compulsion is actually effective. 


(8) There are many indications in the report that Provincial autonomy, in the 
sphere of education; is going to be interfered with at the several stages of education. 
However beneficial, financial and otherwise, control from the centre may be, I do 
not agree to going back on the constitutional advancement already made in India 
and interfering in any way with Provincial autonomy. 

(Sd.) R. M. STATHAM. 


(Of. Sir Mirza Ismail's note on page $1.—Resolution No. 7 of the Inter-University Board 
reads—“* If, under the scheme of educational development, the Central Government undertakes 
to make grants to Universities, a Central Grants Committee might be appointed and its functions 
will be : 

(1) To assess and distribute grants from public funds to the Universities ; 
(2) To examine and advise upon all schemes for major developments ; 
(3) To visit the Universities once in five years and make recommendations, if any, to them. 


It should consist of men of academic eminence and experience of University administration in 
India and will work, where necessary, through provincial and regional sub-committees, but any 
kind of control or inspection is not consistent with the dignity and autonomy ofthe Universities, 
while the advice and co-operation of the Central Grants Committee will always be welcomed by the 
Universities."] 


APPENDIX 
TABLE A 


Estimate of Recurring Cost—Junior Basic (Primary) Schools. 
(When the scheme is in full operation) 


No. of pupils between 6—11 years No. of teachers required 
Province ec—— A ~ en rural In urban Total 
In rural In urban Total Iareas areas 
areas areas 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
Assam 5 c 6 6 g 11,07,000 32,000 11,39,000 36,900 1,067 37,907 
Bengal . i 3 i : 63,02,000 6,92,000 — 69,94,000 2,10,087 23,067 2,398,184 
Bihar d " " 1o 45,07,000 2,57,000 — 47,04,000 1,50,233 8,567 1,58,800 
Bombay . 5 6 o 5 18,77,000 6,60,000 25,37,000 62,567 22,000 84,587 
C. P. & Berar . 5 - . 18,29,000 2'59,000 —— 20,88,000 60,967 8,033 69,600 
Madras . ` . 6 . 52,02,000 9,84,000 61,586,000 1,73,400 32,800 2,06,200 
N.-W. F. P. a : o . 2,87,000 64,000 3,51,000 9,567 2,133 11,700 
Orissa . . . ` 5 8,006,000 31,000 8,837,000 26,867 1,083 27,900 
Punjab . . . . > 30,66,000 5,54,000 36,20,000 1,02,200 18,467 1,20,667 
Sind 5 . 5 < A 4,40,000 1,08,000 5,48,000 14,666 3,600 18,266 
UP. . 2 . |. 5807000 8,380,000  00,27,000 1,98,507 97,000 2,21238 
Ajmer-Merwara . o o 46,000 27,000 73,000 1,533 900 2,433 
Baluchistan . E o T 6,000 2,000 8,000 200 67 . 267 
OF; o 5 . . à 17,000 2,000 19,000 566 67 633 
Del > . B ` ^ 21,000 - 64,000 85,000 700 2,133 2,833 
———— RI GÓC (€ 
British India . 5 c . 3,13,20,000 45,060,000 — 3,58,86,000 10,44,000 1,52,200 11,96,200 
Indian States and Agencies à 80,806,000 12,98,000 99,84,000 2,89,533 43,267 3,32,800 
Teachers' salary and allowances Other expenditure 
Province eee 
In rural arcas. In urban areas Total In rural areas. In urban areas Total 
(8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (19) 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs, 
Assam . 5 S 2,40,64,796 8,35,528 2,49,00,324 1,03,18,484 3,568,088 1,06,71,567 
Bengal 22] 1800'07820 1,80,0,003 15,50,00,728  5,87,13,351 77,41,244 — 0,04,54,505 
Blhar , : S 9,79,70,399 67,08,190 — 10,40,84,825 4,19,89,855 28,765,070 4,48,64,925 
Bombay 4.08,03,851 1,72,27,375 0,80,31,920 1,74,87,365 73,83,161 2,48,70,526 
C. P. & Berar 3,07,00,301 07,00,178 —— 4,05,20,569 —— 1,70,10,108 98,975,310 —— 1,99,37,387 
Madras . ` B 11,30,84,977 2,00,84,450 — 13,87,09,427 4,84,04,990 1,10,07,622 5,94,72,612 
N.-W. T. P. 9 *62,39,230 16,70,272 79,09,511 20,73,900 1,15, 33,89,791 
Orissa B 1,75,21,650 8/08,903  1,83,30,553 75,09,278 346,67: 78,55,051 
Punjab 6'66,61,008  1,44/60,815  8,11,11,823 — 2,85,04,718 01,075,492 — 3,47,02,910 
Sind . : : '05,64,615 28,19,025 1,23,83,640 40,99,121 12/08,153 53,07,274 
U. P. .  . 32,097,130 21004207  14,70,01,348  5,41,01,631 92,84,660 —— 6,33,80,201 
Ajmer-Merwara '9,99,705 7,04,766 17,04,521 4,28,471 3,02,038 7,30, 
Baluchistan . | 1,30,432 52,465 1,852,897 55,899 22,485 78,384 
Coorg . A E 3,09,124 52,405 4,21,589 1,58,106 292,485 1,80,881 
Delhi E : 456,514 16,70,272 21,26,786 1,95,049 7,15,831 9,11,480 
British India. ^ .  68,08,57,050  11,91,82,110 S0,00,39,760 29,17,06,1365,10,78,047 — 34,28,74,183 


NN LL LUE EGER Ni (Lc E Mer 
Indian States and 18,88,22,565 — 3,88,80,705 , 22,27,03,830 8,09,23,956 — 1,45,90,328 — 9,54,44,254 
gencies, 
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Gross total cost per annum 

Province Loc 
In rural areas In urban areas Total 

(14) (15) (16) 

. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Assam . h 6 5 5 o B é E 3,43,78,280 11,93,011 3,65,71,891 
Bengal . ; 3 E : i ; 5 a 4 19,57,11,171 2,58,04,147 22,15,15,318 
Bibar . x A ; 6 8 A x 5 13,99,66,184 95,83,506 14,95,49,750 
Bombay E $ 7 x d i 6 A x 5,82,91,216 2,46,10,536 8,29,01,752 
O. P. & Berar . Š o o e o ` . - 5,68,00,559 96,57,397 6,64,57,956 
Madras . B 5 > 5 ; 5 ó 5 16,15,49,967 3,66,92,072 19,82,42,039 
N-W.F.P. . 4 o . . o . . Ó 89,13,190 23,806,103 1,12,99,302 
Orissa. E 3 i 3 z : E 5 2,50,30,928 ' 11,55,576 2,61,86,504 
Punjab $ i z ó i " ó 9,52,15,726 2,06,58,307 11,58,74,033 
Bind z o o È a o 5 5 . . 1,36,63,736 40,27,178 1,76,90,914 
WEI E E c 3 x ; B ; à 18,03,38,770 3,09,48,867 21,12,87,637 
Ajmer-Merwara ^ o o . 5 . . . . 14,28,236 10,06,794 24,35,030 
Baluchistan . c o o 5 . . . . 1,86,331 74,950 2,01,281 
Coorg . E " o 5 o n 1 à : 5,27,920 74,950 6,02,270 
Delhi o o o 9 O . o . . . 6,562,163 23,86,103 30,38,266 
British India . 6 . o 6 o . . . 97,26,53,786 17,02,60,157 1,14,29,13,943 
Indian States and Agencies Ó ó o o D 5 26,97,46,521 4,84,01,093 31,81,47,614 

NOTES. 


(a) The population figures (excepting those for Baluchistan and Indian States) are based on the Public Health 
Commissioner’s Report for 1940. 


(b) The population figures for Baluchistan and Indian States are based on the 1931 Census. The figures for 


Baluchistan are liable to wide variation in view of the fact that over 80% population of Baluchistan was returned 
“ Age unspecifled”. 


(c) For the approximate population in the age-group 6—11, the total of 4/5 of the age—group 6—10 and 1/5 of 
the age-group 10—15 has been takon : or 12:7% approximately of tho total population. 

(d) The distribution of children between rural and urban areas is according to the ratios given In the Census 
Tables for 1941 (roughly 7 : 1). 


(e) One teacher to every 30 pupils assumed. 
(f) Salary and allowances of teachers in rural areas assumed :— 


Average (Government method of calculation) of the minimum national scale for teachers In Primary Schools 


(Rs. 30—1—35—3 (biennially) —50 p.m.] recommended in the report of the Teachers Committee of the Central 
Advisory Board of Education in India i.e., Rs. 42*5 p.m.; plus 64% Contributory Provident Fund Plus 10% house 
rent allowance recommended by the same Committee for teachers in rural arcas, é 


(g) Salary and allowances of teachers in urban areas assumed :— 


Same scale as for the teachers of rural areas plus 61% Contributory Provident Fund plus 384% urban area allow- 
ance according to the recommendation of the Teachers Committee. 


(h) 10% of the total expenditure on salaries and allowances has been provided for extra remuneration for Head 
Teachers, Responsible Teachers and Relief Hands. 


(i) Total salary bill has been assumed to account for 70% of tho total gross cost. 
(5) Other expenditure which includes expenditure on loan charges, special services including schoo] medical 
service, furniture, equipments etc., has been taken to account for 30% of the total gross cost. 


(ES Cost per capita on the basis of the above calculation=Rs. 31*84 per annum. 
TABLE B 
Estimate of Recurring Cost—Senior Basic (Middle) Schools. 


(When the scheme is in full operation) 


No. of pupils available No. of teachers required 
Proyince - - -n 
> Tn rural In urban Total In rural In urban Total 
areas areas areas areas 
(1) (2) (8) (4) (5) (6) (7) 

"Assam ots ain — 9 4,683,000 ` 18,000 4,706,000 18,520 520 19,040 
Bengal . a . . . 2721000 2,99,000 ^ 30,20,000 1,08,840 11,960 1,20,800 
Bhar. . . . . 1888,00 1,08,000 ^ 19,96,000 75,520 4,920 79,840 
Bombay Ne E m o s 8,20,000 2,88,000 — 11,08,000 32,800 11,520 44,920 

CAPA Bara = 2 . . 8,04,000 1,13,000 9,17,000 32,160 4,520 36,680 
Madras . o . . .  28,04,000 4,836,000 — 27,40,000 92,100 17,440 1,09,600 

NS. 0. en 1,22,000 28,000 1,50,000 4,880 1,120 6,000 

Dir A E 3,67,000 14,000 3,81,000 14,680 560 16,240 
Punjab... +. a 19,0000 2,45,000 16,05,000 54,400 9,800 64,200 
Sind ac iom o MES 1,81,000 44,000 2,25,000 7,240 1,760 9,000 
E 0 5 : 399 .  25,08,000 9.07,000  29,35,000 1,02,720 14,080 1,17,400 
Ajmer-Merwara "s. 21,000 12,000 33,000 840 480 1,820 
Baluchistan =. . 0. €. 3,000 1,000 4,000 120 40 160 
Cr ope Uu x 8,000 1,000 9,000 320 40 300 
bp a DEED 10,000 30,000 40,000 400 1,200 1,000 
British India .  .  .  . 1,36,40,000  19,99,000 1,50,99,000 6,45,600 79,960 6,25,560 
Indian States and Agencies n 38,60,000 5,77,000 44,97,000 1,64,400 23,080 1,77,480 
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Teachers’ salary and allowances ; Other expenditure 
Province —_——$<<$——— l <9 
In rural areas * In- urban areas Total Tn rural areas In urban areas Total 
(8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) 
; 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Is. Rs. 
Assam . 1 5,89,232  1,80,06,880 74,90,421 2,52,528 77,42,949 
Pongal i 10 1,35,52,325 — 11,09,00,538  4,40,20,877 58,08,139 1082816 
Bihar . - 7, 48,95,154 — 7,01,04,009 — 3,05,14,001 20,097,023  3,26,42,014 
Bombay. à 3 1,80,59,744 — 4540,07,078  1,32,05,972 55,91402.— 1,88,00,434 
C. P. & Berar. 3 519L782 354,71,737 13 9 217951049 — 1,52,02,178 
Madras. - 8 1,97,01,918  10,67734,923 3,72 457,43, 
y. F. P. 4 12,69, L14 58,74,455 
Orissa . 1 6,34,557  1,44,88,330 
Punjab 5 1,11,04,748  0,24,42,980 
Sind 3 19,91,322 88,206,837 8,54 
Sp UE: ; 9 1,66,34,459 — 11,95,73,120 71,209,004  4,86,74,194 
Ajmer-Merwara 5,43,906 13,36,629 2,33,103 572,841 
Baluchistan 45,325 1,58,571 19,425 67,989 
‘Coorg 45,325 3,47,315 19,425 1,48,849 
Delhi 13,59,705 17,937,952 5,82,757 744,537 
British India . . 61,48, 9,00,05,070 — 00,54,97,944  22,06,68,115  3,88,81,004 — 25,94,00,119 


Indian States and 14,57,09,082  2,61,52,814 17,18,02,700  6,24,47,185 — 1,12,08,349 7,36,55,484 
Agencies. 


Gross total cost per annum 


Province c ARS 
In rural areas In urban areas Total 
(14) (15) (16) 
Rs. Rs. Rs, 
Assam  . ES . . . ` 5 . 5 2,49,68,069 8,41,760 2,58,09,829 
Bengal . 5 6 . . . o 1 j J 14,67,34,590 1,93,60,464 16,60,95,054 
Bihar. 6 . 4 . E o 5 : ` 10,18,13,636 69,93,077 10,88,06,713 
Bombay . 5 5 o B . E 5 z 4,42,19,906 1,86,48,206 6, 28,68, 112 
C. P. € Berar . ; : o “ . 5 D o 4,33,57,079 73,16,831 5,06,73,910 
Madras . E : E A i A 3 E 3 12,42,47,150 2,82,31,311 15,24,78,461 
N-W.F.P. . . 5 . . . 5 5 e 65,79,059 18,13,020 83,92,079 
Orissa. . o 6 a > . o o 1,97,91,104 9,06,510 2,00,97,014 
Punjab . . . . . . . . > o 7,83,40,331 1,08,03,920 8,92,04,257 
Sind ó 5 o J . . à c 5 $ 97,60,736 23,49,031 1,25,09,707 
ULF. 5 ò o o ` - > : o 5 13,84,83,801 2,37,63,513 16,22,47,314 
Ajmer-Merwara ~ 11,382,401 7,77,009 19,09,47 
Baluchistan. o : - o 1,61,780 64,750 2,20,530 
Coorg . ^ , o ` . . 6 $ 3 4,3] 414 64,750 4,96.164 
Delhi : o . 9 e ` B . ó E 5,389,207 19,42,522 24,821,780 
British India . à à o o o 3 : : 73,55,60,883 12,94.30,680 86,49,97 
Indian States and Agencies o . . 20,81,57,117 3,73,61,163 24,55, 13,250 
NOTES 


(a) The population figures (excepting those for Baluchistan and Indian States) are based on the Public 
Health Commisstoner’s Report for 1940. 

(b) The population figures for Baluchistan and Indian States are based on the 1931 Census. The figures for 
Baluchistan are liable to wide variation in viow of the fact that over S076 population of Baluchistan was returned 

Age unspecified’, 
aro a ounen available for Senior Basle (Middle) oo n pee 
—14;5 (calculated as 4/5 8 age- 5): or 4/5 ol 

population E 1 das 4/5 of 3/6 of the age-group 10— ) 

(d) The distribution of children betwe 1 rban areas is according to the ratios givenin the 
Tables for 1941 (roughly 7: i ren between rural and urban areas is accore 3 

(e) One teacher to every 25 pupils assumed, 

(f) Salary and allowances of teachers in rural areas assumed :— 
Average (Government method of calculation) of the minimum scale for teachers in Vern 
(Rs. 40 80 p.m.) recommended in the d of the Teachers Committee of the Central x 
Education i.e., Ks. 61:5 p.m. plus 0192 Contributory Provident Fund plus 10% house rent allowance recomm 
by the :ame Committee for teachers in rurai areas. 


(g) Salary and allowances of teachers in urban areas assumed :— 

Same scale as for the teachers of rural areas plus 6195 Contributory Pr 
ance according to the recommendation of the Teachers Committee. 
7 (h) 10% of the total expenditure on salaries and allowances has b 

eachers, Responsible Teachers and Relief Hands. 

(i) Total salary bill has been assumed to account for 70% of the total gross cost. ! on 

(3) Other expenditure which includes expenditure on loan charges, special services ineluding school medieal 
Service, furniture, equipments, ete., has been taken to account for 30% of the total gross cost. 


(k) Cost per capita on the basis of the above calculation=Rs. 65°31 pec annum. 
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TABLE C 
Estimate of Recurring Cost—High Schools. 
(When the scheme is in full operation) 


* 
Estimated number of pupils to be accommodated in High Schools 
Junior or Middle Stage Senior 
AS — 
Province Total Girls 
" a) (4) (6) 
Assam o o Q . S 1,19,047 52,176 
Binge — 1097020 198749 
Don ML X I 710,956 155 001 
e LE X Berar | " i 200238 Et 
adras 57 d ND 0,852,088 2 
N 85,088 : 
sce 100 
E ES 5 5,172 
5 5 5 : 4,01,351 
-— s 3 56,232 
3 ae 4,0,690 7,833,723 
sem TEE ES 4481 Bree 
alucilistan o Ó à 545 932 
o "AP 3,200 2,288 
5 o - o 5,62. 10,022 
British India . . 20,79,956  18,20,838 — 39,090,704  17,10,048 — 10,275,078  33,43,120 
Indian States and Agencies : 5,88,945 5,20,920 — 11,09,271 4,90,993 4,058,791 9,49,784 
Estimated number of pupils to Total No. 
be Becommcdaied in High 7 g No. of Salary and 
x D S cachors non- allowa 3 V 
Province > PUTES graduate COH: OM 
in High teachers a 
Total No. of pupils Schools a ya 
QE TEN beu 
Boys Girls Total 
> (8) (9) (10) (11) (12 (18) (14) 
A 1 08 a 
sam .. ó - 1,08,400 2,22,228 5.555 7 R 
Pu c T 691,80 — 1/18/30 25459 3247418 ies 
Bilan e o. o, 4 4,33,394 9,02;109 229/552  9'19/89/059 29'552 
Bombay : | 2 240,834 — 514/307 19/859. 1213027 22000 
C. P. & Berar E 2 2,11,581 4,27,480 10097 1:00:88. 795 TARA 
Madras wood 0,225979 1264843 WU ONERE 10,551 
NW. F. P. E 29,001 68,164 1704 COS RO uin 
Osa . . 9 . 90,363 1,82,318 4,558 4302.866 17058 
Punjab: > 4,04,757 3,35,934 7,40,691 18,517 1,74,80,511 18517 
Sind -  . 0,84 44,100 1,04,948 2,094 — '9477,122 2,024 
U. P. d 7,414,931 6,20,724 13,65,055 31196 3,92! MUS ato 
Ajmer-Merwata — . 4 7,223 15,765 ey EDAD samay 
Baluchistan . "802 2/383 a R 3 
erga 2 2 2,058 4,388 "6 a OU 813 10 
IDSn | a as 8,772 19,816 195 167202 495 
British India . 37,006,001 — 34,506,910 — 72,52,020 3,02,040 1,81,320 17,11,70,613 1,81,320 
sian esate and 10,79,338 9,709,717 20,59,055 1,02,952 51,476 4,85,04,631 51,476 
Total Estimated 
aes ee ag | bento 
3 a AES on Total of all Oth Total gross 
Province ¿Of allow: 5 aR ) er Total gro: 
graduate of. Men H as CT ERES ECR CUTS cost per 
CLTC School of Col. 16) etc. annum 
eachers 
(15) (16) (17) (18) (19) (20) 
Rs. Rs Rs 
. 8. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Assam . .  . 1,121460 1,53,05,519 
Bengal . 5 . 6,40 07,893 9, 80, 82,075 08, ‘Og 208 Ord oho (Rae Par dero 
E PUO AES Geen! 08 10,78,90,283 4,62,38,693  15,41,28,076 
Bihar + 119, 90,786 ,23,80,411 02,98,041 086,18,452 — 2791/07908 — 9:80,20,900 
oD, & Berar. 2,334,20,077  3,55,68,894 3,91,25,783 — 1,67,68,103 5,58,93,976 
C. P. & Berar. — .  1,94,72105 — 2,95,00,900 3,25,17,089 — 1/30,95,805  4/04,52,084 
Madras... $,10,14,88b ,74,65,900 9,02112490 — 4/1933924  12,7440414 
NeW. FP. 31,04, 765 47,18,384 ’51 84722 'o2'09'094 — '74,06,746 
OM. E y Pea BSL — 1,2607, 717 38,08,522 50,43,652  1,98,12,174 
Punjab - $9595507 — .612,10,318 68,41,250 — 24140,250 804,87,500 
GA soe S ARBLOAS 2258088 9,838,085 'a4/21,708 — 1,14,05,008' 
OST WA HR Hehe) 834,305 — 4,45,00,455  14,83,34,850 
Ajmer-Merwara 7,17,850 10,809,532 1,985,815 5,13,778 ^17,12,593 
Baluchistan . 1,07,500 1,03,197 1/79 1 ^ 56,4 
Somer E uo 100,425 3704.268 30 34 po 1, Ur 5936 4178,185 
Delhi. 901,92 13,069,204 1,36,020 15,006,124 61457482 21,51,0 
British India . 3 50,15,43,812 5,01,54,381 55,10,98,103  23,64,42,088 718, 81, 140, 276 
Indis om and — 0,97,01,558 — 1. 25,860,219  1,42,83,022 — 15,00,24,841 0,71,23,032 37, 
A OO A A II A 
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NOTES i 
(a) The population figures (excepting those for Baluchistan and Indian Stat e i 
Cox nates: As E pting lan States) are based on the Public Health 


(b) The population figures for Baluchistan and Indian States aro based on the 1931 Census. The fi 
Baluchistan are liable to wide variation in view of the fact that over 80 per cent. population of Baluchistan for. 
returned “ Age unspecified.” 2 


| (c) No. of pupils at the Middle Stage of the High Schoo!s has been assumed to form 1/5th of the age-group 11—14 
(calculated as 1/5 of 3/5 of the age-group 10—15) : or 1/5 of 69% approximately of the total population. r 
— (d) No. of pupils at the Senior Stage has been assumed to form 1/5th of the age-group 14—17 (calculated as 


= 1/5 ofa 1/5 (10—15 age-group) + 2/5 (15—20 age-group) V Y or 1/5 of 5:0% approximately of the total population. 


(c) One teacher to every 20 pupils assumed ; half the total no. of teachers assumed in the Middle Stage and the - 
other half in the Senior Stage. 


(f) Salary and allowances of the teachers in the Milddle Stage assumed :— 


Average (Government method of calculation) of the scale Rs. 40—2—80 p. 1n. (as recommended in the Teachers 
Committee Report of the Central Advisory Board of Education in India), i.e, Rs, 61°5 permonth; plus- 64 
| per cent. Contributory Provident Fund plus 38 1/9 per cent. urban area allowance for half the number of teachers 
plus 10 per cent. house rent allowance for half the number in rural area 

(g) Salary and allowances of the teachers in the Senior Stage.assumed :— 
Average (Government method of calculation) of the scale Rs. 70—5—150 p. m. (cf. Teachers Commitive 

i Report), i.e., Rs. 118:7 p. m. with the same provisos as in the case of the teachers In the Middle Stage of the 
| High Schools. 
| (h) 10 per cent. of the total expenditure on salaries and allowances in the High Sehools has been provided 
for extra remuneration for Head Teachers and Resp: le Teachers. 

(i) Total salary bill has been assumed to form 70 per cent. of the total gross cost. 

(j) Other expenditure which includes expenditure on loan charges, special services including scheoi medical 
| service, furniture, equipment, etc., has been taken to account for 80 per cent. of the total gross coat. 
(k) Cost per capita on the basis of the above calculation=Rs. 103-66 per annum, 


TABLE D 
Enrolment in Universities in India. 
f 1941-42 
te 
p *No. of students No. of under-graduates No. of Post-graduates 
| in the SS SS SSS ¡=== ER 
University Intermediate Classes Jn Arts In Science In Arts In Science 
[4 =a J (uU (pos [cse Sa 
Men Women Total M. Ww. M. Ww. M. wW. M. W. 
555- All Universities in 77,313 7,759 85,072 28,950 4,022 10,039 131 5,137 ' 648 1,266 81 
459 British India, 5 ss E : 
552- i Universitics in Indian 7,654 917 8,571 1,226 133 1,178 172 76 14 55 2 
ae States. d 
6 = 
621 Total . $4,967 8,676 93,013 30,176 4,155 11,217 003 5,513 662 1,321 83 
704 - 
558 $ No. of Rescarch students. No. of students reading for Professional degrees in 
517 . E 
024 i (E ty A ¡[q AAA, 
We Í University In Arts In Science Medicine Law Engincering 
130 (SSS ¡=== ===> SS [MÀ 
495 | M w M Woo mo mw a NAS 
320 All Universities in 305 31 152 12 5,788 748 7,438 117 2,277 1 
— British India. 
476 Universities in Indian 22 oa 19 1 305 35 305 6 441 OD 
; States. 
Total 397 31 171 13 6,093 718 7,748 123 2,718 1 
ross: No. of students reading for Professional degrees in 
er , ÉS Total. 
m University. Education Agriculture Commerce 
m AA oF Eq 
M. wW. M. wW. M. Ww. M. Ww. 
All Universitics in British India 5 . 1,957 S21 — 1,194 os 6,294 32 1,418,410 14,998 
Universities in Indian States . D o 130 28 BS go 104 oo 11,575 1,308 
AAA A A AA AAA 
e Total . 9,087 849 1494  .. 6,458 32  1,59,985 16,306 
300: = 
976: aa —_——Q—_— Q______________= OO 
en Number of students in Intermediate classes in British India T S o o o E E . ses 
746 Number of students in the degree classes of Universites in British India — . . . . . . 78,336 
10 Total . 1,603,408 
550 V i 3,571 
850 Number of students in Intermediate Classes in the Mates. ak 
2 Number of students in the degree classes of Universities in the States 3 o o ó 6 z 4,312 
As s Total > 12,888 
zm Grand Total . 1,760,201 
73 *Includes students under the Boards of Intermediate Education. 
— 4 
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TABLE E 


Progress of Adult Education Programme 


No. of teachers likely to be 
available 
TOCAN OF 
o 


School New Non-pro- No. of Progressive Expenditure Expenditure 


teachers school fessional teachers adults total of on on Total 
already teachers teachers to be to be adults literacy Adult expenditure 
r in (b) (c) engaged brought made work Education 
Service for under literate 
(a) literacy instruction (e) (MN 
work 
Rs Rs. Rs 
(i) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
 _—  — q  N 
: ist 
2nd 
8rd Period of preparation. 
4th 
Sth 
6th 1,50,000 10,000 20,000 1,80,000 45,00,000 ^ 45,00,000  2,07,00,000 ¡20,70,000 + 2,27,70,000 
Tth 1,60,000 Do. 23,000 1,93,000 48,25,000 ^ 93,25,000 2,21,95,000  22,19,500 9,44,14,500 
8th 1,70,000 Do. 20,000 2,06,000 51,50,000 1,44,75,000 2,80,90,000 ^ 23,609,000  2,00,59,000 | 
Oth 1,80,000 Do. 29,000 2,19,000 54,75,000 1,99,50,000 2,51,85,000 25,18,500 2,77,03,500 : | 
| 
10th 1,90,000 Do. 32,000 — 2,32,000 58,00,000  2,57,50,000 2,66,80,000 20,08,000  2,93,48,000 | 
11th 2,00,000 Do. $5,000 2,145,000 61,25,000 3,18,75,000 2,81,75,000 ^ 28,17,500  3,09,92,500 | 
12th 2,10,000 Do. 38,000 2,58,000 64,50,000 3,83,25,000 2,96,70,000  29,67,000 3,20,27,000 ` 
13th Over Do. 41,000 Do. Do. 4,47,75,000 Do. Do. Do. 

2,10,000 | 
14th Do. Do. 44,000 Do. Do. 5,12,25,000 Do. Do. Do. | 
15th Do. Do. . 47,000 Do. Do. 5,76,75,000 Do. Do. Do. 
16th Do. Over 50,000 Do. Do. 6,41,25,000 Do. Do. Do. | 

10,000 | 

| 

17th Do. Do. Do. Do. Do. 7,05,75,000 Do. Do. Do. | 

l8th Do. Do. Do. 2,00,000 50,00,000  7,55,75,000 2,30,00,000 70,00,000 — 3,00,00,000 

19th Do. Do. Do. 1,600,000. 40,00,000 7,95,75,000  1,84,00,000 1,16,00,000 Do. 
20th Do, Do. Do. 1,410,000 35,00,000 8,30,75,000 1,61,00,000 1,39,00,000 Do. 
2ist Do. Do. Do. 1,00,000 25,00,000  8,55,75,000  1,15,00,000 1,85,00,000 Do. 

22nd Do. Do. Do. 80,000 20,00,000 8,75,75,000 ^ 92,00,000  2,08,00,000 Do. | 
23rd Do. Do. Do. 60,000 15,00,000  8,90,75,000 69,00,000 — 2,31,00,000 Do. 
3 24th Do. Do. Do. 40,000 10,00,000 9,00,75,000 40,00,000 — 2,544,00,000 Do. 
25th Do. Do. De. 17,000 4,25,000 9,05,00,000(d) 7%,55,000 2,80,45,000 Do. 


Total expenditure  41,63,00,000 18,08,09,500 59,71,09,500 
PS? A HNAK<AA 4 
NOTES 


4) In the sixth vear this number is calculated approximately. ‘Phere are at present 5,18,018 school teachers 
(1946-41 figur of ali t » in British India. Of there a large number are either untrained or not possessed of ade- 
quate educational qualific ations for the work. Ji is therefore estimated that there are in all likely to be about 1,50,000 
who will be suitable and willing to take vp the work. In thes venth and subsequent years the number is calculated 
by add!ag the previous year’s figures of columns (2) and (3). 

(b) This number is calculated et 50 per cent, of those newly trained in training institutions (vide Ch. VID. 

All of these will have received some training jn Adult Education work as part of their course, and it is only a ques- 
tion of how many of them will be willing to accept the work. 

(c) It is hoped to train 20,000 non-professional teachers by the end of the fifth year and thereafter to increase the 
number every year by 3,000 upto a maximum of 50,000. Of these It Is expected that a large number will ultimately 
be absorbed in Adult Education work as distinguished trom literacy work. 

(d) This leaves a balance of 3,65,00,000 but, as explained in Ch. VI,it will be fully covered by the number of adults 
who will either die or pass out of the ago range and be too old for instruction before it 13 possible to provide 

for them, 

(e) This is calculated at Rs. 4*0 per pupil per annum. 

(f) This is calculated at 10 per cent. of the expenditure on literacy work up to the 17th year and thereafter ab the 
balanceo of the permanent annual expenditure of Rs, Y crores after meeting the expenditure on literacy work. From [ 
the twenty-sixth year the entire amount, Rs. 3 crores, will be available for Adult Education work proper. i 
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TABLE E 


Recruitment of Teachers for the Expansion Scheme of Basic (Primary and Middle) 
Schools and of High Schools (Junior and Senior Departments) 


M - No. of Pupils in Junior Basic No. of "No. of Pupils 
Total No. of (Primary) Schools (in thousands) teachers in Senior Basic (Middle) No. of 
non- allotted to Schools (in thousands) teachers 
Year graduate À 


> Junior Basic ———*——_,, all 
trained Class Obs Ghee Class Class (Primary) Class Class Class iE 


Senior Basi 
teachers (ia I IV V Schools (in VI VII VIU (Middle) Schools 
hundreds); hundreds) (in hundreds) 
a) 2) à @ (©) (9 (7 (8) (9) Q0) (11) (12) 
1—5 . 3 5 Period of preparation. fa 
6. 5 5 3 200 Poo. 1,560 1,50 1,50- .. 200; .. oo oo Do 
7. A 3 400 6,00 1,50 1,60 1,50 1,50 400 .. ne B5 o3 
8. 3 a 5 600 6,61 6,00 1,50 1,50 1,50 537 1,20 .. oc 48 
9 800 5,61 6,61 6,00 1,50 1,50 674 1,20 1,20 .. 96 
10 1,000 5,61 5,61 5,61 6,00 1,50 811 1,20 1,20 1,20 144 
11 1,200 7,50 5,61 5,61 5,61 6,00 1011 1,20 1,20 1:20 144 
12 1,400 0,33 7,50 5,61 5,61 5,61 1,022 4,80 1,20 1:20 288 = 
13 1,600 6,43 6,33 7,50 5,61 5,61 1,049 4,49 4,80 1,90 420 c 
14 1,800 6,43 6,43 0,33 7,60 6,61 1,077 4,49 4,49 4/80 551 
15 2,000 12,10 6,43 6,48 6,33 7,50 1,2203 4,10 4,40 4,49 539 1 
16 2,800 14,12 12,10 0,43 6,43 6,38 1,614 6,00 449 4,49 599 
17 2,000 14,42 14,12 1210 643 6,43 1,784 6,06 6,00 449 622 
18 2,900 14,40 14,42 14,12 19,10 6,43 2,049 5,14 5,06 - 6,00 648 
19 3,200 16,78 14,40 14,42 14,12 12,10 2,394 5,14 6,14 5,06 614 
20 3,800 22,83 16,78 14,40 14,42 14,19 2,751 - 9,68 5,4 5,14 799 
21 4,374 21,65 22,83 16,78 14,40 14,42 3,003 11,30 9,68 5,4 1,045 
22 4,948 21,57 21,65 22,83 16,78 14,40 3,241 11,54 11,80 9,68 1,301 
23 5,622 28,72 21,67 21,65 22,83 16,7 3,719 11,62 11,54 11,30 1,374 
24 0,222 34,43 28,72 21,57 21,05 22,88 4,907 13,42 11,59 11,54 1,459 
2 6,844 30,90 34,43 28,72 21,67 21,65 4,576 18,26 13,42 11,52 1,728 
2 7,473 31,37 30,90 34,43 28,72 21,57 4,900 17,82 18,26 18,42} 1,960 
27 o 8,102 34,39 81,37 30,90 34,43 28,72 5,327 17,20 17,32 18,26 2,114 
28 9,108 61,60 34,39 31,37 30,90 34,43 6,086 22,98 17,26 17,32 2,302 
29 . 10,249 52,57 51,50 34,39 31,37 30,90 6,691 27,04 22,98 17,20 2,711 
30 5 11,411 63,99 62,57 51,50 34,39 31,37 7,401 24,72 27,54 22,98 8,010 
31 o 12,671 02,83 53,09 52,57 D1,50 34,39 8,510 25,10 24,72 27,54 3,094 
$2 b 13,828 72,00 62,83 53,99 52,57 51,50 9,763 27,51 25,10 24,72 3,098 
33 a G 15,372 72,00 72,00 62,83 53,99 52,57 10,446 41,20 27,51 25,10 8,76% 
34 o 10,910 72,00 72,00 72,00 02,83 53,00 11,004 42,00 41,20 27,51 4,431 
35 18,333 72,00 72,00 72,00 72,00 62,83 11,694 43,19 49,00 41,20 5,058 
36 y 19,115 72,00 72,00 72,00 72,00 . 72,00 12,000 50,26 43,19 4206 5,421 B 
37 2 19,93 2,00 72,00 ,00 72,00 72, A 7, p 2l ,1 6,042 
3 0 72,00 72 72,01 2,00 72,00 12,000 57,00 50,26 43,19 
38 20,087 72,00 72,00 72,00 72,00 72,00 12,000 57,60 57,60 50,26 6,619 yeh 
E o o , ,00 772, » 2, j Y y 2 
39 , 21,072 72,00 72,00 72,00 72,00 72,00 12,000 07,00 57,00 07,00 6,912 E 
LI 
No. of Pupils in High Schools No. of Pupils in High Schools 
(Junior Department) Total No. of (Senior Department) Total No. of 
(in thousands) gene (ois (in thousands) i graduate 
Year AAN graduate (gà eachers in 
Class VI. Class VII Class VIII d o Class IX Class X Class XI Een Seok 
igh Schools in 
(in hundreds) hundreds) 
(1) (18) (14) (15) (16) (17) (18) (19) (20) i 
8. o . 30 an So 15 EE . .. E | 
9. b E 30 30 o» 30 oo .. .. .. y 
o o 03» 30 30 45 à) 5 x i | 
o . » 30 24 U } 
A 120 30 30 90 30 30 x: 30 f 
io o o NH 1,20 30 131 30 30 30 45 i 
M. ` o 1,12 1,12 1,20 172 30 30 30 . 45 f 
15 : o o 112 1,12 1,12 168 1,20 30 30 90 | 
. . . 1,50 1,12 1,12 187 1,12 1,20 30 ~ à 1 
AT. . ` 1,27 1,50 1,12 194 1,12 1,12 1,20 172 D 
18 . i 4 1,29 1,27 1,50 208 1,12 1,12 1,12 168 Í 
19. . . 1,29 1,2! 1,27, 192 1,50 1,12 1,12 187 
20. . ` 2,42 1,29 1,29 250 1,27 1,50 1,12 194 
21. . 2,82 2,42 1,29 326 1,29 1,27 1,50 203 
22. - 2,88 2,82 2,42 106 1,29 1,29 1,27 192 E 
23. 2,88 2,88 2,82 499 2,42 1,29 1,20 950 
24 . > 3,86 2,88 2,88 456 2,82 2,42 1,29 326 
25 . 4,57 3,36 2,88 540 2,88 2,82 2,42 408 ` 
26. 4,33 4,57 3,36 613 2,88 2,88 2,82 429 | 
27. 4,81 4,83 4,67 661 3,36 2,88 2,88 456 
38 . 5,74 4,31 4,33 720 4,57 3,36 LSS 540 | 
39 . $ 6,89 5,74 4,31 847 4,33 4,57 3,36 613 
30 . o 6,18 6,80 5,74 940 4,31 4,33 4,57 681 | 
31. 6,27 6,18 6,89 967 5,74 4,31 4,33 720 
991. A = 6:88 6,27 6,18 967 6,89 5,74 4,31 SAT 4 
331% E 10,30 6,88 6,27 1,173 6,18 6,59 5,74 940 | 
Sr. 30,51 10,30 6,88 1,885 0,27 6,18 6,89 987 | 
30.  . 10,80 10,51 10,30 1,581 6,88 6,27 6,18 $67 
36 12,57 10,80 10,51 1,694 10,80 6,88 6,27 1173 
37 14,40 12,57 10,80 1,888 10,51 10,30 6,88 1,385 
38. . 14,40 14,40 12,57 2,068 10,80 10,51 10,30 1581 
39 14,40 14,40 14,40 2,160 12,57 10,80 10,01 1,694 
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NOTES 

(a) This table indicates the plan of expansion not taking into account the existing schools and their enrolment. 
. 1,0) Column no. (2) indicates the total number of non-graduate trained teachers required in Junior Basic (Primary) 
Senior Basic (Middle) and Junior Departments of High Schools. There are 5,18,018 teachers in the existing schools of 
which 2,10,496 are untrained (1940-41). It is contemplated that the present no. of training institutions can only 
make up for the wastage of the existing no. of teachers and train the present no. of untrained teachers. Consequently 
they are excluded from this scheme. 

(c) Column nos, (8), (12) and (16) indicate the allocation of the non-graduate teachers to the different stages, 

(d) 4/5 of tho leavers of Junior Basic (Primary) Schools are allocated to the Senior Basic (Middle) Schools, and 
1/5 of the leavers of Junior Basic (Primary) Schools aro allocated to the High Schools. 

(e) Column no. (20) indicates the number of graduate teachers (trained required for the High Schools. 

(f) The ratio of teacher to pupils :— am 1 

1 to 30 in Junior Basic (Primary); 1 to 25 in Senior Basic (Middle) and 1 to 20 in the High Schools. 
(g) Eo mortality, failures etc., are not shown in this table. 
leting the scheme of expansion in the 39th year when all the 


(h) Attention is drawn to Qn M of comp 
children of the age-group 6—14 will be brought under the compulsory scheme of education. 
1 TABLE G 
Estimate of Average Annual Expenditure on Teachers? Training 
No.of Over 35 
teachers years Duration Total No. Cost of Total 
eriod— f of training cost per 


Type of School for which teachers will be required p 0! 
required j for "Trainee training places per place year 
training per year 


Rs Rs 
Pre-Primary — . E ó J à 98,338 952 2 years 1,904 *450 8,506,800 
Junior Basic (Primary) 3 å o .. 11,96,200 34,177 2 years 08,354 *450  3,07,50,300 
Senlor Baslc (Middle) 5 5 " . 6,956,500 17,873 3 years 53,010 *450 2,11,28,550 
Junior Deptts. of High Schools . o .  1,81,320 6,181 2 years 10,362 *450 46,602,900 
Senior Deptts. of High Schools . 3 .  1,81,820 5,81 1 year 5,181 400 20,72,400 
M ——————— 
Total . 22,17,738 63,364 90 1,309,420 .. 0,24,79,950 
LE MSS A A _ AAA>»> mmmmmmmAAX£É[ÓKÓS 
Rs. 
Total gross cost per year — . à o 6 A o 6 o o c 5 . 0,24,79,050 | 
Estimated income from maintenance from half the total no. of trainees (excluding Senior | 
Deptts. of High Schools) 3 ‘ 3 d i s ^ : B à . 1,07,80,000 
Total not expenditure por year . 4,66,99,950 


*Rs. 450 per capita includes Rs. 200 for tuition and Rs. 250 for maintenance. 
Rs" 400 Is the cost of tuition per capita In the University. z 
The table does sot give details like wastage, etc. 


lebam 277 ECtoGol;— 9-12-44— 2,606 
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